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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


A.  WHAT  IS  THE  CORPORATE  PERSON? 

"A  corporation  is  formed  and  authorized  by  law  to  act 

1 

as  a single  person.  It  is  a resident  and  a citizen  of  the 

p 

state  which  created  it.  As  a legal  person,  although  intan- 
gible and  invisible,  it  is  endowed  with  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  any  other  citizen. "3 

By  this  means,  according  to  law,  we  have  taken  an  im- 
palpable thing  called  a ‘’corporation” ; and  endowed  it  with  a 
personality  and  rights  of  membership  in  1 le  state.  We  now 
say  to  the  great  commonwealth,  “Here,  take  this  ’corporate 
person’  which  you  have  created,  and  accept  it  into  your 
large  family  of  neighbors”.  But,  before  the  state  can  do 


1 Websters  Collegiate  Dictionary,  fifth  edition, 

G.  and  C.  Mirriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  19 45. 

2 Dillavou,  Esselr. , Howard,  Charles  G.  .,  Princi- 
ples of  Business  Law , Prentice-Hall,  New  York,  1948  p.293. 

3 Ibid. . p.  294.  “A  corporation  is  a resident  and  a 
citizen  for  jurisdictional  purposes  of  the  state  which 
creates  it.  Whenever  the  word  ’person’  or  ’persons’  is  used 
in  constitutional  and  statuary  provisions,  corporations  are 
deemed  and  considered  persons  when  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed  are  itentical  with  those  of  natural 
persons  expressly  included  within  such  statute”- Judge 

McKinley,  Beaston  vs.  Bank,  12  per  102. 
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that,  they  must  know  more  about  this  "person”.  Have  they 
produced  a considerate  neighbor  and  friend,  or  have  they 
created  a Franks tain  monster,  a monopolistic  parasite,  an 
automaton  without  a soul? 

We  search  this  corporate  person  for  its  conscience.  Is 
there  the  willingness  to  become  a useful  member  of  the  com- 
munity? How  can  the  corporate  person  win  the  respect  and 
understanding  of  the  populace?  We  must  now  turn  to  the  com- 
munity for  the  answer. 

We  find  that  the  esteem  in  which  the  corporation  is  to 
be  held,  and  its  standing  as  a "Good  Neighbor",  will  depend 
largely  on  how  it  fulfills  its  obligations  as  a citizen  and 
a neighbor. 

In  general,  the  attitude  of  the  public  is  that  the 
corporate  person  has  the  same  economic  and  social  responsi- 
bilities as  the  next  door  neighbor.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing employment  and  paying  a decent  wage,  the  corporate  per- 
son must  maintain  satisfactory  working  conditions,  which  will 
reflect  a general  welfare  on  the  community.  The  community 
looks  upon  its  neighboring  plant  as  having  great  social  and 
economic  obligations.  Society  feels  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
industry,  as  a neighbor,  in  addition  to  being  a good  employ- 
er, to  cooperate  by  providing  financial  assistance  to  worthy 
charities.  The  industrial  unit  must  maintain  a beautiful 
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neighborhood  and  aid  in  the  support  of  local  business.  The 
plant  should  be  kept  neat  and  tidy  at  all  times,  and  all 
nuisances,  such  as  excessive  noise,  smoke  and  odors,  be  e- 
liminated.  Management  should  take  an  active  part  in  civic 
affairs  and  help  to  build  the  community.  It  should  cooper- 
ate with  schools  and  organizations,  by  providing  recreation- 
al facilities  and  social  functions  for  the  general  public,  as 
well  as  the  worker’s  family. 

We  resolve  the  corporate  person  into  constituent  parts. 
Examine  its  viscerals  and  discover  that  it  is  composed,  not 
entirely  of  buildings,  machines  and  other  tangible  assets, 
but  with  a throbbing  heart.  A heart  of  PEOPLED 

These  are  the  visible  and  invisible  people  behind  the 
corporate  person,  who  operate  the  machines,  purchase  the 
equipment,  and  consume  the  manufactured  products.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  strength  of  a corporation  is  its  people. 

By  bisecting  the  corporate  heart,  we  see  that  it  is 
composed  of  three  auricles:  employee,  stockholder,  consumer. 

We  learn  why  one  section  depends  for  proper  functioning  upon 
the  other.  We  also  see  the  need  for  one  to  work  in  unison 
with  the  other,  for  in  reality,  they  are  but  one. 

The  user  of  the  product,  the  worker  in  the  plant  or  the 
owner  of  shares  of  stock  in  the  concern — any  one,  or  perhaps 
all  three,  may  be  the  same  person.  Under  the  present  form 
of  large,  integrated  organizations,  ownership  is  divided 
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among  thousands  of  diversified  shareholders.  Therefore,  it 
may  he  the  same  person  with  three  different  titles. 


As  an  employee,  he  expects  decent  treatment  and  a fair 
wage  for  his  services.  He  expects,  as  a stockholder,  that 
his  dividend  check  be  high,  or  a satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  deficit.  When  he  goes  to  the  store,  he  wants  to  pur- 
chase a quality  product,  merchandised  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Regardless  of  what  group  or  groups  he  may  fall  into,  he 
is  foremost  a member  of  the  community  and  a neighbor.  He  is 
the  company’s  best  goodwill  missionary.  What  he  thinks  of 
■the  company  and  its  products,  he  will  tell  his  neighbors  and 
friends.  His  family,  associates,  social  groups  and  organiza- 
tions will  be  influenced  by  what  he  thinks  and  says  about  the 
concern.  They,  too,  will  become  users  of  the  product  and 
laud  the  company’s  name. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  obligation  of  management  to  deal 
fairly  with  all  these  groups  of  people  and  keep  a just 
balance  of  their  interests  at  all  times.  The  building  of 
friendship  and  goodwill  in  the  community  is  the  best  invest- 
ment that  a concern  may  undertake  for  continued  long  term 
dividends. 

Now,  exactly  what  do  we  mean  by  "dividends"?  We  talce 
full  cognizance  of  the  fore-mentioned  returns  in  amicable 
neighborliness.  It  is  all  very  well  to  have  our  corporate 
person  considered  a "good-fellow",  but  after  all,  we  invest 
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in  business  to  earn  a profit.  What  about  an  ultimate  in- 
crement in  the  monetary  value  of  our  dividend  check?  Let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  the  corporate  person  is  not,  and  has 
never  been  accused  of  being,  an  altruist.  Whenever  any  sum 
of  money  is  expended,  a return  is  expected.  However,  we 
must  also  remember  that  only  as  the  result  of  successful 
functioning  can  this  return  be  realized. 

What  can  be  employed  as  a criterion  for  measuring  the 
operating  success  of  a corporation?  The  humming  of  machines? 
A large  payroll?  The  belching  of  smoke  from  the  chimneys? 
Perhaps,  but  in  truth,  the  concern  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. 

If  we  want  to  ensure  successful  operation  we  must  plan 
a well-conceived  program  to  keep  the  employees  contented 
with  their  work.  Satisfaction  with  working  conditions  pre- 
dicates fewer  strikes  and  more  production.  Increased  pro- 
duction leads  to  lower  manufacturing  costs,  which  permit  a 
reduction  in  sales  prices.  Reduced  prices,  plus  a favorable 
public  attitude  will  ensure  increased  consumer  purchasing. 

A large  sales  volume  creates  the  need  for  greater  produc- 
tion. Thus,  profits  are  larger,  and  the  ultimate  returns 
on  the  shares  of  stock  are  larger.  Here  is  a business  cycle 
which  spells  success  and  is  "Good  Business". 
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B.  PRECISE  A 1TD  CASE  STUDY. 

Our  Premise  Is: 

“The  corporate  person,  by  the  inauguration  of  a satis- 
factory Public  Relations  Program,  which  is  directed  toward 
an  honest  investment  in  human  relations  and  public  welfare, 
may  receive  imponderable  returns  in  public  goodwill.  This 
return  is  not  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  a firm 
foundation  for  pleasant  and  prosperous  business  relations". 
The  Public  Relations  Program  of  Walter  Baker  Company,  In- 
corporated, a subsidiary  of  General  Poods  was  chosen  for  a 
case  study,  in  order  to  prove  our  premise. 

The  Walter  Baker  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  manufactu- 
ring concerns  in  New  England,  has  through  the  years  built  up 

a fine  reputation,  made  many  friends  and  is  considered  by  the 

4 

citizens  of  Dorchester  and  Milton,  "A  Good  Neighbor",  It 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Baker  Company  to  maintain 
a fine  community  relations  program.  The  old  timers  of  the 
town  still  tell  how  the  original  company  remembered  the 
neighbors,  employees,  and  their  families  on  Christmas. 

Since  1927,  when  the  Baker  Company  joined  General  Poods 
Corporation,  the  facilities  and  managerial  direction  of  the 

4 Personal  interviews  with  employees  and  residents  of 
Milton  and  Dorchester. 
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parent  company  have  teen  at  their  disposal*  Miss  Jean 
Gordon  was  appointed  by  General  Poods  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  for  the  formulation  of  community  relations  policies. 
Mr.  S*  G.  Burke  is  in  charge  of  public  relations  at  the  plant. 

The  success  derived  by  the  Baker  Company , in  building 
and  pursuing  a "Good  Neighbor  Poliy",  substantiates  our 
argument.  In  this  thesis,  we  will  study  and  analyze  the 
company’s  methods  of  carrying  out  their  program.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  action  of  General  Poods 
Corporation,  in  its  regard  to  policy  changes  and  present 
programming.  However,  as  no  company  i3  perfect  or  its 
methods  infallible,  we  will  endeavor  to  point  out  where  the 
Baker  program  bogged  dovm  and  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
its  policy. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  introduced  the  "Corporate 
Person",  and  advanced  our  premise.  We  will  continue  by 
briefly  explaining  the  reasons  and  basis  of  our  study. 

Our  thesis  is  limited  to  the  study  of  the  publics  which 
we  consider  of  primary  importance  to  the  Walter  Baker  Company. 
Hov/ever,  a complete  analysis  of  the  company’s  public  relations 
program  would  also  have  to  include  a study  of  its  relationship 
with  the  government,  competitors  and  suppliers.  In  our  study, 
we  will  analyse  the  practices  and  policies  of  the  Walter  Baker 
n moan y and  describe,  report  and  comment  upon  them  in  the 
light  of other  companies. 


5 History  of  Walter  Baker,  Infra,  p.21 
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C.  EXPLANATION  FOR  HISTORY 

Resume  of  Company  History. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  an  analysis  of  a person’s 
background  is  necessary  if  we  really  want  to  know  "What 
makes  him  tick?”.  The  same  applies  to  the  corporate  person. 

We  also  understand  that  errors  and  prejudices  founded  in  the 
past  are  continually  pyramiding. 

An  attempt  to  offer  a public  relations  cure  to  an  indust- 
rial illness,  without  finding  the  cause,  would  be  the  same  as 
a doctor  perscribing  a remedy  before  making  a diagnosis  of  the 
patient  case  history.  Therefore,  we' have  devoted  the  first 
section  of  Chapter  II,  to  the  history  of  the  Baker  Chocolate 
Company,  from  the  day  it  was  founded  to  the  present. 

Dorchester  and  Milton. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  culture  of  one  ethnic  group 
differs  from  another.  If  we  had  but  one  type  of  culture  to 
deal  with,  the  handling  of  this  group  would  be  a relatively 
simple  matter.  However,  Dorchester  and  Milton  were  origin- 
ally populated  by  people  from  England;  through  migration, 
the  population  has  changed.  Now,  instead  of  one  large  ethnic 
group,  there  are  several.  The  English  group  is  now  one  of 
the  smallest.  The  problems,  mannerisms  and  temperament  of 
each  group  differ.  This  presents  a greater  problem  for  man- 
agement. Therefore,  we  have  included  the  histories  of  Dorch- 
ester and  the  town  of  Milton.  These  two  towns  are  considered 
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the  Baker  community. 

An  analysis  reveals  that  over  6o$  of  the  employees  come 
from  Dorchester,  and  that  many  of  the  executives  reside  in 
Milton. 


Cocoa  Bean  and  Chocolate. 

In  the  last  section  of  this  chapter,  we  relate  the 
story  of  the  cocoa  bean  and  chocolate.  It  is  necessary  for 
us  to  do  so,  as  a knowledge  of  the  product  will  help  explain 
to  the  customer,  the  excellent  quality  of  our  product,  and 
#iy  it  is  so  priced.  It  will  also  serve  to  show  the  stock- 
holder and  the  employee  the  fallacy  of  the  general  concep- 
tion of  profits. 

D.  INTERNAL  RELATIONS  EXPLAINED 

It  would  be  impractical,  at  this  time,  to  give  a com- 
plete analysis  of  trie  Industrial  Relations  policies  of  the 
Walter  Baker  Company. ^ This  in  itself,  is  a separate  study. 
However,  we  realize  that  Public  Relations  begins  at  the 
plant.  It  is  there  where  the  success  or  failure  of  a pro- 
gram is  determined. 

Public  relations  is  confined  to  the  relationship 
between  management  and  its  workers.  Industrial  relations 
include  the  policies  and  practices  of  personnel  administr- 
ation, hiring,  training,  job  evaluation,  time  study,  etc. 
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The  employee  spends  the  major  part  of  his  wakcming  hours 
at  the  plant.  It  is  understandable  that  his  job  will  be  one 
of  his  greatest  interests  and  points  of  discussion.  He  will 
talk  about  his  company  and  work  with  his  family,  friends  and 
tradesmen.  They  will  listen  with  interest,  for  they  too  have 
a major  claim  in  his  job.  Therefore,  the  vanning  of  the  re- 
spect and  understanding  of  the  worker  is  necessary.  As  an 
influential  member  of  the  neighborhood,  he  becomes  the  com- 
pany’s best  goodwill  ambassador. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  study  the  methods  by  which  an 
employee  of  the  Walter  Baker  Company  receives  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  aims  and  views  of  the  company.  This  understand- 
ing will  enable  him  to  transmit  a more  complete  and  bene- 
ficial message  to  the  public. 

Stockholder  Relations. 

The  stockholder  is  the  object  of  great  study  and  solici- 
tude by  the  corporation.  He  is  the  person  who  loans  the 
money  to  buy  the  buildings,  machinery,  raw  materials  and 
other  capital  goods.  Corporate  officers  are  evincing  a de- 
sire to  learn  more  about  him  in  order  that  they  may  talk  to 
him  with  more  intelligence  and  motivation  concerning  com- 
pany matters.  7 

7 Sanders,  Thomas  H. ; Stockholder.  Employee . Customer 
Company  Annual  Report ; Harvard  University,  Boston,  194-9* 

P.  17. 
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The  conception  held  by  many  top  executives  is  that  the 
basic  motive  of  the  investor  is  to  receive  as  high  a return 
as  possible  for  the  rental  of  his  money.  This  may  be  true 
in  some  cases.  As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the  maj- 
ority of  the  shareholders  are  customers  and  a large  number 
are  company  employees.  Although  their  interests  may  differ 
in  intensity,  both  groups  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
basic  motives,  policies,  and  purposes  of  top  management, 
moreover,  proper  management  will  ensure  production  and  dis- 
tribution, which  will  secure  higher  profits  and  thereby  en- 
able the  payment  of  larger  dividends. 

E.  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  EXPLAINED 
Civic  Activities. 

The  "Good  Neighbor  Plan"  is  one  of  the  soundest  invest- 
ments that  a corporation  can  make  to  facilitate  goodwill. 
Under  this  well-conceived  community  relations  project,  the 
company  actively  participates  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

An  effort  is  made  to  design  a program  which  will  make  the 
company  a more  complete  part  of  the  neighborhood.  The  key- 
note of  the  program  is  an  awareness  of  public  sentiment  to- 
ward industry’s  contribution  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole  community. 

School  Programming. 

We  must  be  sure  not  to  underestimate  the  importance  of 
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schools  in  any  community  relations  project.  Opinions  and 
attitudes  established  during  an  individual’s  formative 
school  years  will  serve  to  make  him  more  receptive  towards 
the  company  in  the  future.  Many  school  officials  and  in- 
structors are  more  than  willing  to  cooperate  with  industry, 
especially  if  it  related  to  school  work. 

When  telling  the  public  relations  story  through  schools, 
or  preparing  materials  to  be  used  in  schools,  the  company 
should  adopt  a long  range  point  of  view.  Materials  should 
be  constructed  so  that  they  will  help  raise  the  level  of 
education.  Any  information  that  they  contain  should  be  ac- 
curate and  unbiased.  They  must  be  designed  as  an  effective 
contribution  to  the  educational  program  of  the  school. 

The  public  relations  worker,  v/hen  preparing  material, 
should  coordinate  his  efforts  with  the  current  approved  cur- 
riculum. He  should  be  sure  that  his  organization's  name  does 
not  appear  with  repetition  or  emphasis  so  as  to  subordinate 
its  educational  content. 

Although  the  prime  purpose  of  supplementary  education- 
al material  may  be  to  develop  among  teachers  and  students  a 
consciousness  of  the  need  of  a product,  or  the  development 
of  desires,  which  may  be  fulfilled  at  a later  time;  there 
is  the  inherent  obligation  of  management  to  be  sure  that 

Q 

the  schools  are  not  used  to  promote  selfish  interests. 

8 Griswold,  Glenn,  Griswold,  Denny;  Your  Public  Rela- 
tions . Punk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York,  1948,  p.  259* 
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F.  WHY  CUSTOMER  RELATIONS? 

Dealer  Relations, 

Grocers  and  food  dealers  are  direct  intermediaries  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  public.  The  difference  between 
the  sale  of  the  Baker  product  or  a competitor's  will  depend 
largely  on  the  dealer's  attitude  toward  the  company.  He  is 
going  to  recommend  the  product  of  the  concern  with  whom  he 
has  the  most  favorable  and  amicable  relations. 

The  company  should  include,  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  vendor's  relation  program,  a sound  merchandising 
policy.  The  program  should  be  motivated  by  an  honest  desire 
on  the  part  of  corporate  management  to  assist  the  dealer  in 
his  retail  functions. 

Relations  with  Consumer, 

This  all  important  group  is  primarily  concerned  with 
quality  and  price.  An  enterprising  public  relations  depart- 
ment cannot  afford  to  overlook  any  opportunity  or  vehicle 
which  promises  to  bring  the  company  to  the  attention  of  the 
consumer  or  prospective  customer. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  the 
stockholder  or  employee  group,  when  it  comes  to  purchasing 
food  commodities,  their  interests  as  consumers  are  the  same. 
Therefore,  news  of  the  company's  activities  in  the  field  of 
research  and  marketing  to  secure  better  and  less  costly 
products  is  of  interest  to  them. 
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Another  important  factor  which  creates  the  impulse  to 
buy,  and  influences  the  use  of  discretion  in  choosing  your 
product  is  the  successful  development  of  a community  rela- 
tions program.  Such  a program  should  produce  a friendly 
attitude  and  a public  disposition  to  speak  well  of  the  com- 


pany 
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CHAPTER  II 


HISTORY 

A.  WALTER  BAKER  AND  COMPANY,  INC. 

The  Walter  Baker  Company  celebrated  its  175th  anni- 
versary in  1940.  Proudly  do  they  point  to  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  industry  in  continuous  operation  in  the 
United  States.  The  record  shows  tnat  they  have  manufactured 
the  same  type  of  product  on  the  same  original  location  on 
the  Neponset  River.1 

Boston's  supremacy  in  the  chocolate  manufacturing  field 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  commodity  was  first  manu- 
factured there  in  1765.  This  was  even  before  America  be- 
came a nation.  The  cocoa  bean  was  first  introduced  in  this 
country,  ten  years  previously,  by  Gloucester  fishermen,  who 
had  been  trading  in  the  West  Indies.2 

The  original  site  was  an  old  powder  mill  on  the  Dor- 
cnester  bank  of  the  Neponset  River  long  known  as  Milton 
Lower  Mills.  It  was  owned  by  Messrs.  Boies,  Wentworth  and 
Storer.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  this  pioneer  plent  came  in- 
to the  possession  of  Dr.  James  Baker.  This  modest  beginning 

~~I  GeneTal  Foods  Family  Album,  General  Foods  Corp.  1948 

2 Stone,  Orra  L. , History  of  Mass.  Industries . Vol  2, 
S.J.  Clarke  Publisning  Co.,  Boston,  1930,  p.  1250 
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of  a new  industry  developed  into  the  world-famous  establish- 
ment known  as  Walter  Baker  and  Company,  Incorporated* 

In  1927,  the  company  became  a unit  of  the  Postum  Com- 
pany,  now  known  as  General  Foods  Corporation*  The  original 
plant  was  connected  with  8 water-power  sawmill,  and  the  en- 
terprise was  regarded  as  a somewat  doubtful  experiment  at 
the  outset.  John  Hannon,  an  Irish  immigrant,  who  had  learn- 
ed tne  business  of  chocolate  making  in  England,  was  its 
sponsor. 

On  July  11,  17^8,  the  chocolate  mill  was  sold  to 
Barlow  Trecothic  and  Hannon  moved  to  Boston.  He  then  hired 
the  services  of  Edward  Preston,  a clothier  by  trade,  who 
fitted  up  a chocolate  mill  with  one  kettle.  On  October  12, 
1775,  Preston’s  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  Mr.  Hannon 
returned  to  the  chocolate  mill  built  for  him  in  1765* 
Nathaniel  Blade  became  his  apprentice.  Soon  after  Hannon’s 
death  in  1780,  Mr.  Preston  re-established  his  chocolate  for 
Dr.  James  Baker.  ^ Mr.  Baker,  upon  Hannon’s  death  acquired 
full  ownership  of  the  plant. 5 

3 A Cal  and*  er  of  Walter  Baker  Co.  , Inc,  and  its  Times 
&7  65-1940 . General  Foods  Corporation.  New  York  1940  , p.  '62. 

4 Conflicting  and  romantic  stories  of  the  death  or 
disappearance  of  Hannon  are  found  in  histories  of  Dorchester. 

5 History  of  the  Town  of  Dorchester.  Dorchester 
Antiquarian  and  Historic  Society,  1659*  Chap.  26,  p.  604. 
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As  the  demand  for  chocolate  products  increased,  Breston 
found  that  he  did  not  have  sufficient  power  to  carry  on  his 
own  business  and  manufacture  the  needed  chocolate.  There- 
fore, Dr.  Baker  erected  another  mill  at  the  Sumner  and 
Connor  Dam,  and  placed  Nathaniel  Blake  in  charge  of  the  unit. 
This  mill  was  very  far  from  the  Baker  residence,  and  so 
proved  very  inconvenient  for  him.  In  1791  he  abandoned  the 
mill  then  fitted  up  a part  of  David  Vase's  paper  mill  with 
equipment  for  the  production  of  Chocolate,  and  moved  there 
with  his  son  and  partner,  Edmond  Baker. 

Dr.  Baker  retired  in  1804,  leaving  the  business  entire- 
ly in  the  hands  of  his  son.  Edmond  Baker  then  hired  the  mill 
where  Hannon  first  began  the  manufacture  of  chocolate.  Samuel 
M.  Leeds,  on  October  17,  1805,  sold  his  interest  in  his  mill 
to  Edmund  Baker.  The  following  year  Mr.  Baker  erected  a new 
building  for  both  the  chocolate  and  corn  mills.  Edward  put 
in  the  first  tub-wheel  ever  used  in  the  vicinity.  The  com 
and  fulling  mills  were  razed  in  1813,  and  a modern  stone 
building,  forty  feet  square  and  three  stories  high  was 
erected.  The  combine  purposes  of  the  structure  was  the  manu- 
facture of  chocolate  and  woolens,  and  a small  stone  projec- 
tion to  be  used  as  a corn  mill. 

A son,  Walter  Baker,  commended  the  manufacture  of  broad- 
cloths and  satinets  there  until  the  termination  of  the  war 
in  1815  putting  an  end  to  the  business.  The  factory  remained 
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idle  for  awhile,  until  the  increased  chocolate  business  put 
a demand  on  the  room  and  power. 

Several  years  after  his  graduation,,  in  1818,  from  Harvard, 
Walter  Baker  was  admitted  into  partnership,6  The  Baker 
Company,  at  this  time,  was  no  longer  a local  business. 
Advertisements  were  placed  in  every  large  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  company  was  gaining  a national  rep- 
utation. 

The  company  played  a prominent  part  in  the  general  war 

which  had  broken  out  among  the  mill  owners  on  the  Heponset 

River  in  1822,  In  order  to  establish  the  rights  of  the 

litigants,  laws  had  to  be  enforced.  Only  after  a sharply 

contested  controversy  were  the  rights  of  the  parties 
7 

determined. 

Six  years  after  Walter  Baker  was  admitted  into  the  firm, 
Edmund  Baker  retired  in  favor  of  his  sons,  Walter  Baker  then 
assumed  control  of  the  business  and  the  world  famous  name  of 
Walter  Baker  and  Company  was  adopted.  Under  Walter  Baker, 
several  new  products  were  added  and  the  new  process  of 
sampling  and  testing  chocolate  beans  was  established,  A 
stroke  of  misfortune  occurred  Maj-  25,  1848,  when  the 

Bailey,  Hal, "History  of  Walter  Baker",  hew  England 
Grocery  and  Market  Magazine,  March  18,  1948, 

7 History  of  the  Town  of  Dorchester,  op.  ci t. > p.606. 
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chocolate  mill  took  fire  and  all  combustible  materials  in  it 
were  consumed  by  flames.  The  stone  work  was  so  much  injured 
by  fire  and  water,  that  Baker  found  it  necessary  to  take  most 
of  the  building  down. 

Col.  Baker  died  in  1852,  and  by  the  terns  of  his  will, 
the  mill  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  trustees.  The  mill  was 
then  let  to  Mr.  Sidney  B.  Williams,  Baker*  s brother-in-law, 
who  had  been  his  partner  for  some  years.  Mr.  Williams  carried 
on  the  business  for  two  years,  and  upon  his  decease,  in  1854, 
Henry  L.  Pierce,  a relative  of  Walter  Baker,  first  became 
lessee  and  later  sole  owner.  Mr.  Pierce  was  a clerk  tc  the 
Messrs,  Baker  and  Williams. 

Mr.  Pierce  first  started  to  work  for  Walter  Baker  in  1850 
at  $3  a week.  Politically  irritated  by  Walter  Baker,  a 
Webster  Whig,  he  quit,  but  was  re-hired  the  following  year 
by  Williams.  He  was  then  put  in  charge  of  the  counting  room 
in  Boston. 

The  business  under  Pierce  acquired  many  small  chocolate 
mills  and  buildings,  which  comprise  the  vast  Dorchester 
Walter  Baker  plants.  During  the  forty-five  years  under  his 
control,  the  small,  local  concern  was  raised  to  the  position 
of  the  leading  industrial  enterprise  of  its  type  in  the 
world. 

In  1868,  the  Walter  Baker  plant  had  on  its  payroll  48 
employees,  and  the  first  Walter  Baker  brick  mill  was  built 
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on  land  purchased  from  the  Preston  heirs.  The  following  year 
an  addition  was  built  to  the  mill.  The  trustees  of  the  WaL  ter 
Baker  Estate  renewed  the  lease  to  Pierce  in  1874  for  the  third 
ten  year  period.  Three  years  later,  the  Valter  Baker  Company 
built  the  Pierce  Chocolate  Hill.  The  Baker  Company  acquired 
another  mill  in  1881,  when  Josiah  Webb  sold  his  Dorchester 
chocolate  mill  to  Pierce.  The  n ew  Vebb  mill  was  built  in 
1882  and  Villiam  Crowell  was  put  in  charge. 

The  now  famous  “Chocolate  Girl”  trade  mark  was  copy- 
righted in  1883.  This  trade  mark  has  made  Baker1 s products 
familiar  to  generations  of  people. 

Mr.  Henry  Pierce,  while  vacationing  in  Europe,  in  1862, 
saw  a picture  entitled  "La  Belle  Chocolatiere",  in  a Dresden 

Q 

art  gallery.0  He  then  came  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  make 
a perfect  trademark  for  Baker1 s chocolate. 

The  romantic  story  behind  the  picture  is  that  of  a hand- 
some nobleman.  Prince  Dietrichstein  who  stopped  at  a quaint 
chocolate  shop  in  Vienna.  His  purpose  for  coming  was  to  try 
the  new  exotic  drink  called  chocolate.  The  story  goes  on  to 
tell  how  he  fell  in  love  with  his  waitress,  Anna  Baltauf. 

As  a wedding  gift,  the  prince  had  his  brides  picture  painted 


8 Valter  Baker  Plant  Tour  Story 
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g 

by  a famous  Swiss  artist,  Jean  Etienne  Liotard.  The  artist 
drew  her  in  the  17th  century  costume,  the  v/ay  the  prince  first 
saw  her. 

After  all  terms  under  the  Walter  Baker  will  had  been 
satisfied,  October  31,  1884,  the  entire  property  was  conveyed 
by  the  trustees  to  Henry  L.  Pierce.  Under  Pierce  the  Walter 
Baker  plant  had  grown  in  1886  into  a large  concern,  which 
included  the  Pierce,  Baker,  Preston,  Ware  and  Webb  mills. 

All  the  old  equipment  had  been  converted  to  steam  operated 
engines  with  rope  or  belt  drive.  The  Walter  Baker  Adams 
Street  mill  was  built  in  1889,  and  in  1894,  the  first 
chocolate  wrapping  machines  were  installed  there  to  replace 
hand  wrapping.10  in  1895,  the  Walter  Bakers  old  stone  mill 
was  torn  down  and  the  new  mill  was  built. 

Por  eleven  and  a half  decades  the  Walter  Baker  Company 
was  operated  as  a partnership  or  as  the  property  of  a single 
owner.  However,  in  1895,  the  business  was  incorporated  and 
three  years  later,  a special  charter  was  granted  it  by  the 
General  Court,  J.  Prank  Howland  was  elected  president  of  the 
new  Walter  Baker  Corporation  and  served  for  one  year.  The 
following  year  he  was  succeeded  by  H.  C.  Clifford  Gallagher. 

* Wl  Some  accounts  give  nationality  of  artist  as  Prench. 

10  Hi liar,  0£.  cit. , p.55. 
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The  little  stone  mill  erected  in  1848,  on  the  site  of 
the  original  building,  had  long  since  given  way  to  impressive 
brick  and  stone  structures.  The  plant,  at  this  time,  compr- 
ised of  six  mills  on  the  Dorchester  and  Milton  sides  of  the 
Neponset,  where  more  than  500,000  square  feet  or  about  ll£ 
acres  of  manufacturing  floor  space  was  utilized. 

The  Walter  Baker  plant  had  grown  to  the  hiring  capacity 
of  400  employees,  in  1897.  When  the  concern  was  sold  on 
January  1,  the  purchasing  syndicate  composed  largely  of 
Boston  capitalists,  had  to  pay  §4,750,000  for  the  10,000 
shares  of  the  concern  or  §475  a share. 

On  December  22,  1901,  the  old  Ware  Chocolate  Mill  burned 
down  and  it  was  rebuilt  the  following  year.  The  new  Preston 
Mill  was  built  in  1903.  However,  by  1911  the  business  out- 
grew the  capacity  of  the  mills  and  the  new  Porbes  Mill  had 
to  be  built.  There  were  over  800  employees  on  the  Baker 
payroll  at  this  time.  The  Board  of  Directors  had  become 
more  conscious  of  employee-management  relations;  and  from 
1911  to  its  acquisition  by  General  Foods,  many  new  industrial 

relations  programs  were  put  into  effect. 

The  year  1911  also  marks  the  establishment  of  the  Walter 
Baker  Canadian  plant  in  Montreal.’*1  Walter  Baker  opened  their 
new  administration  building,  April  20,  1919. 

A recapitulation  and  study  of  the  Walter  Baker* s dividend 
record  until  its  acquisition  by  the  Postum  Company (GF)  is 

il  Millar,  o £.  cit. , p.60. 
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interesting*  Up  to  1916  regular  payments  of  Q%  per  annum 
were  made.  From  1917  the  “regular"  has  been  6%  a year.  In 
1917,  a 250%  stock  dividend  was  declared,  bringing  the  capital 
stock  to  $8,250,000  and  making  the  current  rate  equivalent 
to  $15  a share. Dividends  each  year  was  covered  by  a good 
margin.  For  1926  the  earnings  were  $9.45  a share  against  $6 
surplus  earnings  brought  profit  and  loss  surplus  at  the  close 
of  1926  to  $3,256,682. 

On  August  12,  1927,  for  the  purchasing  price  of  82,928 
shares  of  stock  and  $4,354,347  the  Valter  Baker  and  Company 
Incorporated,  became  a subsidiary  of  the  Fostum  Company, 
Incorporated. 

There  were  some  sentimentalists  who  bewailed  the  fact 
of  the  relinquishment  of  control  of  a pioneer  Massachusetts 
enterprise  to  a corporation  whose  habitat  is  without  the 
territory  known  as  Mew  England.  However,  those  people  in- 
terested in  the  future,  rather  than  in  the  past,  rejoiced 
that  outside  business  leaders  showed  evidence  of  faith  in 
the  local  enterprise. 

With  the  exception  of  the  war  years,  1917-1918,  the 
sales  of  the  Valter  Baker  Company  had  averaged  around  the 
same  figures  throughout  the  years.  During  1928-1929,  under 
Postum  Company,  the  business  showed  a decided  improvement 
through  the  introduction  of  modern  sales  methods.  Vith  the 


12  Stone,  o £.  cit. , p.1252 
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increase  in  business,  more  space  was  needed,  therefore,  in 
1928,  the  Baker  Company  erected  in  Dorchester  a three  story 
® brick  and  cement  structure.  By  1930,  the  Walter  Baker 

Company  virtually  dominated  the  export  field.  The  largest 
portion  of  its  chocolate  business  was  done  in  chocolate, 
coating  for  candy  manufacturers. 

William  M.  Robbins  was  elected  Vice-president  and 
General  Manager  of  the  plant  in  1934.  At  this  time  many 
industrial  and  technological  changes  took  place.  An 
industrial  relations  department  came  into  being  on  January 
1,  1936,  and  many  new  employee  benefit  plans  were  in  effect. 

The  Baker  Company  labor  policy  was  published  in  1937, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  new  industrial  relations  department. 
The  following  year,  the  Federal  Labor  Union  #21243  of 
Dorchester  Lower  Mills,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  was  established  at  the  plant.  Mr.  C.  H.  Gager  took 
over  the  reigns  of  the  company  on  December  21,  1938. 

Group  life  insurance  was  broadened  and  in  1940,  one  of 
the  company’s  warehouses  was  remodeled  and  modern  refriger- 
ation equipment  installed.  This  was  done  to  help  stabilize 
employment  during  the  summer  months.  The  same  year,  the 
company  introduced  a new  line  of  confectionary  products, 
t A xi  organization  plan  became  effective  in  1946.  Under 

this  plan,  a general  manager  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
operating  division.  He  is  responsible  for  manufacturing, 
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selling,  and  all  other  operations  of  his  division.  The 
general  manager , in  turn,  is  responsible  to  an  operating 
vice-president  of  the  corporation.  This  type  of  organization 
combined  decentralized  operating  responsibilities  with 

i 'i 

centralized  corporate  control.  ° 

Mr#  Howard  0.  Erye,  a sales  manager  for  the  Walter  Baker 
Company,  who  joined  the  outfit  in  1926,  advanced  in  1943  to 
the  position  of  general  manager.  Under  his  managership  a new 
finished  goods  warehouse  was  completed  in  1948.  Another 
principal  addition  was  a milk  plant  at  Evart,  Michigan. 

Beginning  in  1853,  Walter  Baker  and  Company,  Incorporated 
has  received  over  sixty  awards  at  international  and  local 
expositions  in  Europe  and  America.  They  include  the  Paris, 
Vienna,  Toronto  and  Ottawa  fairs. 

The  concern  has  never  employed  coloring  matter,  chemical 
solvents  or  adulterants  of  any  kind  in  the  preparation  of 
its  cocoa  and  chocolate  products.  Many  of  the  machines  in 
the  Dorchester  plant  is  of  its  own  invention. 


13  GP  Annual  Report  1946. 
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B.  HISTORY  OF  DORCHESTER 


The  landing  "by  Captain  John  Smith  of  Virginia,  in  1614, 
is  the  earliest  record  of  the  presence  of  civilized  man  upon 
the  soil  of  Dorchester*  The  Neponset  Indians  with  whom  he 

14 

traded  for  furs  were  the  original  inhabitants* 

In  1621,  seven  years  after  Smiths  visit  to  Massachusetts 

the  Pilgrims,  ten  in  number  with  S quantum  or  Tes quantum  and 

15 

two  other  Indians,  paid  a visit  to  the  Dorchester  shore. 

Here,  they  were  entertained  by  the  Indian  women  with  boiled 
cod  and  parched  corn.  The  aborigines  then  traded  furs  for 
the  various  articles  which  the  visitors  possessed, 

Mr*  David  Thompson  was  the  next  European  to  visit 
Dorchester*  He  came  to  superintend  a trading  establishment 
and  selected  the  island  known  by  hi 3 name,  within  the  limits 
of  Dorchester*  This  made  him  the  first  white  resident. 

Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  1648,  his  son  John 
Thompson,  appeared,  and  obtained  title  to  the  island  from 
the  General  Court,  in  right  of  the  former  possession  of  his 
father. 

In  1629,  a company  led  by  the  Reverend  John  White  of 
Dorchester,  England,  obtained  a land  charter  from  King 

14  Orcott,  William  D.,  Good  Old  Dorchester  1650- 1893. 
The  Plimpton  Press,  1916,  3rd  edition* 

15  History  of  the  Town  of  Dorchester,  op.  cit. , p.604. 
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Charles  I.  This  grant  gave  them  the  rights  of  settlement  in 
the  country  along  the  Massachusetts  shore  between  a point  three 
miles  south  of  the  Charles  River  and  three  raile3  north  of 
Merrimac*  The  mass  of  these  emigrants  to  Dorchester  v/eie 
from  all  parts  of  England,  Among  the  early  passengers  aboard 
the  shins  the  "Mary"  and  "John",  the  first  to  reach  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  were  men  of  good  social  positions.  Most 
of  these  men  were  artisans,  tradesmen  and  farmers.  Several 
Were  mariners  from  the  channel  ports  and  others  were  clergy- 
men and  professional  men,17  Their  number  was  estimated  at 
fifteen  hundred. 

These  first  settlers  bound  together,  and  arrived  here 
as  tie  Dorchester  Company,  They  landed  at  Hantasket  point 
about  the  first  of  June,  1630.  From  planters  in  Boston, 
they  procured  a boat  in  which  they  explored  the  harbor. 

They  visited  Meshaween,  or  Charlestown,  and  rowed  up  the 
river  as  far  as  Watertown,  Here,  they  met  a band  of  three 
hundred  Indians.  The  landlocked  -waters  of  Dorchester  Bay 
and  the  rich  pastures  at  the  Heck  had  attracted  them  from 
their  first  visit.  They  noted  the  falls  of  the  Ueponset, 
promising  power  for  their  mills,  and  the  rocky  bed  which 

16  Boston  Municipal  Printing  Office,  "Oration  by  the 
Hon,  Josiah  Quinoy",  Dorchester  Day  Celebration,  June,  1906. 

17  History  of  Town  of  Dorchester,  on. cit, , p.63. 


might  serve  as  the  acropolis  of  their  little  settlement,  in 
case  of  attack  by  the  savages.  These  advantages  seemed  to 
them  to  outweigh  those  of  the  upper  harbor  and  the  three  hill 
peninsular.  On  June  6,  1630,  a site  was  formally  selected 
for  the  new  town, and  in  September,  the  name  of  Dorchester  was 
given  to  the  place. 

The  exact  geographic  limits  were  determined  after  a 
partial  occupancy  by  the  first  settlers,  in  September  1635, 
a report  by  Lieut.  Heakes,  and  a Mr.  Talcott,  was  accepted, 
establishing  the  town  line  between  Dorchester  and  Boston. 

The  town  received  a grant  in  1636  from  the  court  to  all  the 
land  south  of  the  Neponset  to  Milton.  Another  extensive 
grant,  in  1637,  by  the  court,  included  all  land  lying 
between  the  Old  Colony  Line  and  a grant  made  to  Dedhaaji. 

Several  Dorchester  settlers  returned  to  England,  but 
continual  accession  from  new  arrivals  were  made  for  several 
years.  The  affairs  of  the  plantation  were  at  first  controlled 
by  clergymen.  In  1631  a considerable  number  of  inhabitants 
became  freemen. 

In  1633  the  town  had  a set  back,  when  the  emigration 
trend  turned  toward  Connecticut  for  settlement.  Nearly  half 
of  the  Dorchester  population  migrated,  including  men  of  clergy 
intelligence  and  wealth.  The  whole  colony  contained,  at  this 
time,  from  five  to  six  thousand  people. 

The  second  immigration  from  England  was  in  1635  and  the 
Dorchester  Plantation  attracted  a full  share  of  them.  The 
Thompson  land  was  granted  that  year  to  Dorchester  by  the 
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General  Court,  and  was  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town  school. 

There  was  unequal  competition  at  that  time  with  Boston, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  deep  upper  harbor  soon  asserted 
themselves.  While  Boston  advanced  rapidly  in  commerce  and 
manufacture,  Dorchester  remained  a village  or  cluster  of 
villages.  In  1654  there  weie  one  hundred  and  forty  dwellings 
in  the  town.  At  the  time  of  the  Involution,  it  had  about 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  A. century  later,  the  number  had 
increased  to  ten  thousand.  South  Boston,  a part  of  the 
original  Dorchester  contained  a population  of  nearly  forty 
thousand. 

March  6,  1804,  South  Boston,  under  the  name  of  " 

"Dorchester  Point",  was  annexed  to  Boston.  Washington 

Village,  also  formerly  a part  of  Dorchester,  became  a part 

of  Boston,  May  21,  1855.  It  was  not  until  January  3,  1870, 

18 

that  Dorchester  joined  the  city* 

Since  the  annexation  the  population  in  Dorchester  has 
doubled.  Prom  10,717  people  residing  there  at  the  time  of 
annexation,  according  to  the  Federal  census,  the  population 
had  risen  to  92,088  in  1900.  By  1915,  the  population 
figure  had  risen  to  115,780  and  by  1945  it  was  191,142. ^ 

18  Dept  'of  City  Engineers,  "Annexation  Chart",  Boston. 

19  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  "The  Decennial 
Census  of  1945.  Boston,  1946. 
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This  was  due  to  the  excellent  opportunities  of  the  town  and 
the  improved  transportation  by  steam  and  electricity. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  population  came  a large 
variety  of  foreign  and  ethnic  groups,20  Persons  horn  in  the 
Irish  Free  State  comprised  the  largest  of  the  foreign  born 
groups  in  all  of  Boston.  They  were  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  city,  and  a large  number  of  them  settled  in 
Dorchester.  The  second  large  group  to  settle  in  Boston  was 
the  Italians,  and  the  third  was  those  bom  in  Canada.  Both 
these  groups  are  scattered  over  the  entire  city,  and  they 
constitute  two  of  the  largest  ethnic  groups  in  the  Dorchester 
area.21 


The  Russian  bom  groups  constitute  the  fourth  largest 

group*  This  group  is  especially  concentrated  in  Dorchester, 

The  Federal  census  at  no  place  makes  anyaccounting  of  the 

Jewish  group,  because  no  classification  is  made  of  religious 

faith.  This  Russian  group,  however,  is  largely  composed  of 

22 

persons  of  the  Jewish  faith. ~ 


20 


Social  Statistics  by  Census  Tracts  in  Boston. 


21.  Boston  Council  and  Social  Agencies,  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Study,  Boston,  1933. 

22  Boston  Tencentenary  Committee,  “A  Memorial  Volume", 
Fifty  Years  of  Boston,  December  20,  1932. 
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The  total  foreign  popul 
Dorchester  in  1933s 

ation  of  14,787  in  North 

Russian 

3,643  or 

24.6^ 

Iri  sh 

3,113 

21.1 

Canada 

2,499 

16.9 

Italy 

1,366 

9.2 

Other 

4,166 

28.2 

The  foreign  population  < 

of  South  Dorchester,  9350: 

Russian 

3,856  or 

41.2/» 

Iri  sh 

1,285 

13.7 

Canada 

1,151 

12.3 

Gr.  B. 

773 

8.3 

Other 

2,285 

24.5 

By  1940,  when 

the  last 

census  was  taken,  the  entire 

population  of  Boston  had  increased  to  770,816.  Of  the 
total,  564,002  were  native  born  white  and  180,864  foreign. 
The  non-whites  totaled  25,350  with  23,679  negroes  and  1,671 
of  other  races*  Dorchester  increased  in  proportion  at  the 
same  tine  * 


23  Population  and  Housing  Statistics  for  Census  Tracts, 
Boston. 


C.  HISTORY  03?  MILTON 


The  early  history  of  Milton  is  somewhat  sirailiar  to  that 
of  Dorchester*  Many  citizens  who  figured  prominently  in 
the  early  life  of  Dorchester  are  included  in  the  history 
hooks  of  Milton. 

The  town  of  Milton  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Blue 

Hills  to  the  Neponset  River  on  the  west  arid  north,  except 

for  the  small  section  of  Hyde  Park,  Boston-that  lies  on  the 

Milton  side  of  the  river. 

In  1633  Isreal  Stoughton  built  a grist  mill  on  the 

Dorchester  side  of  the  Neponset  where  one  of  the  Walter  Baker 

25 

mills  now  stands.  Settlement  s grew  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mill.  The  north  side  was 
called  "Dorchester 11 , the  south  3ide,  "Unquity",  the  Indian 
name  for  the  head  of  the  tidewater.  The  General  Court 
assigned  Unquity  to  the  town  of  Dorchester  in  1636.  Twenty 

2( 

six  years  later,  it  was  set  up  as  a separate  town  of  Milton. 

The  town  of  Milton,  today,  is  chiefly  a residential 
community.  It  is  carefully zoned  and  is  populated  by  socially 
prominent  families.  The  Blue  Hills  section  is  noted  for  its 
fine  estates. 

24  Supra,  pp.24-25 

25  Teele,  A.  K. , History  of  Milton  1650-1887,  p!4. 

26  Peir,  Arthur  S.,  Bit3  of  Milton  History,  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  1930. 
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The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  gives  the  census 


figures  for  1945,  populati 


Statistics  on  ethnic  groups  & occupations,  based  on 


the  Federal  Census  of  1940s  (representative  sample) 


Canada- other 

Irish  Free  State 

England 

Sweden 

Scotland 

Italy 

Other 


964 

or  33.03^ 

728 

24.94 

235 

8.05 

204 

6.99 

185 

6.34 

144 

4.93 

459 

15.72 

Occupations 


male 


female 


total  percentage 


Professional 
Semi -pro. 
Farmers,  Mgrs, 
Prop.,  Mgrs. 
Clerical,  Sales 
Craftsmen 
Operatives 
Domestic 
Farm  laborer? 
Laborers 
Others 


541 

317 

142 

23 

11 

- 

953 

57 

1,364 

941 

849 

18 

539 

59 

249 

811 

21 

- 

201 

52 

52 

59 

858 

11.90 

165 

2.29 

11 

.15 

1,010 

14.01 

2,305 

31.97 

867 

12.03 

598 

8.30 

1,060 

14.70 

21 

.29 

203 

2.82 

111 

1.54 
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D»  THE  STORY  OF  CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA 

Cocoa  Leans  come  from  distant  places:  Africa,  Brazil, 
Caracas,  Trinidad,  and  other  tropical  regions*  Beans  from 
each  place  varies  in  flavor  and  color*  For  proper  flavor  a 
blending  is  necessary*  The  term  cocoa  is  a corruption  of 
the  name  "Cocao",  hut  is  almost  universally  used  in  English- 
speaking  countries* 

The  “Cocoa"  or  cocoa  tree  is  a tropical  plant  that 
will  flourish  only  in  a warm  climate*  The  tree  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  of  Sterculiaceae,  a family  of  50  genera  and 
above  600  species,  all  of  which  are  tropical  or  sub- tropical. 
Hone  of  this  species  grow  naturally  in  our  climate  or  in 
Europe a 

The  tree  grows  to  the  average  height  of  thirteen  feet 

and  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  diameter*  It  is  of 

spreading  habit  and  healthy  growth,  and  requires  more  care 

and  attention  than  the  coffee  tree.  It  is  a reliable  crop 

requiring  comparatively  little  labor  in  properly  preparing 

it  for  the  market.  The  normal  average  yield  of  a cocoa 

plantation  is  440  lbs.  The  average  number  of  beans  to  a pod 
?7 

is  38. 

When  young,  the  cocoa  tree  is  sheltered  by  a larger  tree 
of  some  kind,  which  is  planted  n^ar  it.  This  practice  is 
used  whenever  the  plant  is  successfully  cultivated. 

27  Cocoa  and  Chocolate.  Walter  Baker  Co.,  1917. 
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The  seeds  of  this  tree  are  produced  in  pods  and  contain 
from  25-40  beans*  The  pods  are  irregular  and  angular  in 
shape,  much  like  some  form  of  cucumber*  These  pods  measure 
from  nine  inches  to  one  foot  in  length  and  a half  foot  in 
diameter*  It  is  of  a green  color  when  young,  and  becomes 
dark  yellow  or  yellowish  brown  during  latter  growth.  The 
rind  is  thick  and  tough.  The  pods  are  filled  with  closely 
packed  "beans",  or  seeds,  embedded  in  a mass  of  cellular  tissue 
sometimes  of  pleasant  taste*  The  seeds  are  about  as  large 
as  ordinary  almonds,  whitish  when  fresh  and  of  a disagreeable 
bitter  taste.  When  dried,  they  become  brown. 

Although  the  fruit  takes  about  four  months  to  ripen, 
they  appear  and  mature  the  whole  year  through.  Ill  point  of 
fact,  however,  there  are  chief  harvests,  usually  in  early 
spring;  but,  this  differs  according  to  country. 

First  reference  to  the  chocolate  plant  and  its  products 
is  found  in  the  account  of  the  explorers  and  conquerors 
who  followed  Columbus. The  name  "chocolate'*  is  nearly 
the  same  in  most  European  language  and  it  is  taken  from  the 
Mexican  name  of  the  drink. 

The  Spaniards  found  chocolate  in  common  use  among  the 

S 

Mexicans  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  under  Cortex,  in  15iy, 
and  it  was  introduced  into  Spain  immediately  after.  The 
Mexicans  not  only  used  chocolate  as  a staple  food,  but  they 
used  the  seeds  of  the  cocao  tree  as  a medium  of  exchange. 

28  The  Chocolate  Plant  and  Its  Products,  Walter  Baker 
Co.,  1891% 
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Cocao  lends  itself  very  readily  to  preliminary  treatment. 
The  beans  must  oe  of  the  highest  grade.  They  are  carefully 
grown  on  the  plantations  and  there  preparea  with  great  shill, 
arriving  at  the  factory  in  good  condition.  In  the  factory, 
they  simply  receive  the  mechanical  treatment  required  to 
develop  their  high  and  attractive  natural  flavor  and  fragrance. 
The  seeds  are  carefully  shelled  after  roasting  and  finely 
ground  without  concealed  additions.  This  is  the  process  in 
all  honest  manufactures  of  the  cocoa  product. 

However,  the  public  is  unable  to  discriminate  between 
good  or  inferior,  and  perforce  are  compelled  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  manufacturer. 
Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  valuable  foods,  since  they  are 
not  only  allied  to  tea  and  coffee  as  a respiratory  excitant, 
but  possess  a large  quanity  of  fat  and  other  food  materials. 

Its  action  is  less  stimulating  to  the  nervous  system,  than 
either  tea  or  coffee,  and  at  the  same  time  it  contains  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  nutritive  material.  Moreover,  its 
flavor  is  not  lessened  by  the  addition  of  milk,  so  that  it 
can  be  boiled  in  milk  only.  This  produces  a most  agreeable 
and  nutritive  food,25 

29  Walter  Baker  Co,,  “An  account  of  the  Manufacture 
and  Use  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times", 


The  largest  portion  of  the  Baker  Company’s  business  is 

in  chocolate  coating  for  candy  manufacturers.  About  50 % of 

the  poundage  output  of  the  Dorchester  plant  is  in  coatings. 

The  balance  of  the  product  being  25^  breakfast  cocoa  (top 

consumer  product  sold  in  Boston)'"’0;  15^  unsweetened  chocolate 

and  10 % sweetened, chocolate. 

For  its  consumer  public.  Baker  offers:  Baker’s  Premium 

Chocolate  number  one,  which  was  first  produced  in  1780; 

Baker* s Breakfast  Cocoa  and  Deluxe  Cocoa,  Baker’s  German 

Chocolate  (for  making  ice  box  cake).  Dot  Chocolate  (for  candy) 

Chocolate  Chips  (for  cookies)  and  the  Baker  candy  bars — 

31 

almond,  milk,  malted  milk  and  Caracas. 

A new  line  of  confectionary  products  were  introduced  on 
September  12,  1940,  which  included:  Jubilee  Mint  Wafers, 

Rum  and  Butter  Wafers,  Jumbo  Milk  Chocolate  Bars,  Almond  Bars, 
Semi- sweet  Bars,  Mocha-milk  Chocolate  Bars  and  Cocoanut- 
cashew  Bars. 


30  Interview  with  managers  of  First  National  Stores  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 


31  Bailey,  op.  cit. , p.3 


CHAPTER  III 


INTERNAL  RELATIONS 
A,  EMPLOYEE  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  closest  and  most  accessible  public  to  the  management 
of  the  Walter  Baker  Company  is  its  employee  group.  When 
the  Dorchester  plant  is  in  full  production,  the  normal 
complement  of  the  working  force  numbers  around  1000  persons, 
men  and  women.  These  employees  receive  an  estimated  weekly 
wage  of  approximately  &50,000.  a large  portion  of  this  sum 
of  money  flows  daily  into  the  channels  of  community 
activities  which  help  to  stabilize  the  local  economy; 
thereby,  maintaining  a prosperous  community. 

An  average  American  family  consists  of  four  persons. 
Therefore,  we  can  assume  that  4000  people  are  existing  on 
the  worker1 s weekly  earnings. 

These  people,  both  as  a community  public  and  a consumer 
public  are  of  especial  significance  to  the  Baker  Company. 

Once  the  confidence  of  the  members  of  this  group  is  won, 
their  attitudes  will  help  to  maintain  productive  employee 
relations.  They  will  also  contribute  to  good  plant 
relations  in  the  community,  and  in  their  contacts  with  other 
consumers  of  Baker  products. 
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Baker  management  realizes  that  customers  and  members 
of  the  community  are  more  likely  to  gain  strong  impressions 
about  the  company  from  the  workers  and  their  families  and 
friends,  then  they  are  from  statements  by  management.  The 
Valter  Baker  Company  endeavors  to  maintain  two  way  channels 
of  employee  communications  which  will  enable  them  to  gauge 
the  reactions  of  the  employees,  and  solicit  their  support  in 
interpreting  the  company’s  public  relations  program  to  the 
communi ty. 

Judging  Employee  Attitudes 

The  Baker  Company  has  been  in  exi stance  for  over  175 
years.  Many  of  their  employee  policies,  which  worked  very 
well  in  the  past,  are  now  obsolete.  Management,  therefore, 
is  always  interested  in  discovering  the  attitude  of  employees 
towards  the  company’s  existing  policies,  practices  and  plans. 

In  order  to  determine  these  attitudes,  the  Houser 
Associates  were  contracted  to  conduct  a survey  of  personnel. 
The  last  survey  was  taken  in  1941,  Management  hoped  that 
by  the  Houser  interviews,  they  would  gain  information  which 
would  enable  them  to  revise  company  policy,  and  make  it 
consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  both  employee  and 
management. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  was  published  in  a 
book  called,  "The  Houser  Survey  of  the  Valter  Baker  Company". 
Suggestions  and  findings  of  the  Houser  report  were 
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discussed  with  the  supervisors  affected.  Top  management 
was  led  to  place  a larger  emphasis  on  providing  psychological 
satisfaction  to  supervisors  or  employees,  such  as  approval 
for  work  well  done,  or  diminution  of  supervisory  attitudes 
which  caused  employee  resentment.  However,  Mr,  Burke  claims 
it  was  questionable  how  significantly  the  report  affected 
the  company. 

There  are  many  other  inexpensive  means  available  to 
management  for  keeping  in  touch  with  employee  attitudes. 

Some  of  these  ares  supervised  questionnaire,  voluntary 
questionnaire,  spotinterviews  and  depth  interviews.1  It 
would  have  been  advisable  for  Baker  management  to  gauge 
employee  attitudes  towards  impending  layoffs  or  plant 
shut-downs. 

The  Open  Door  Policy 

By  maintaining  an  "Open  Door  Policy'1  in  the  office  of 
the  personnel  director,  Mr.  Burke,  management  hopes  to 
discover  and  perhaps  remedy  any  employee  dissatisfaction. 

So  far  this  plan  has  not  proven  very  successful.  The 
past  experiences  of  corporations  attempting  this  policy  have 
shown  that  the  worker  is  often  reluctant  to  approach 
management  for  fear  that  it  would  jeopardize  his  position. 

He  would  rather  talk  it  over  with  his  union  representative. 
This  condition  reveals  a state  of  employee  fear  or  lack  of 
confidence  which  may  spring  from  management’s  attitude  and 

I Griswold,  op. cit. , p.50. 
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policies  long  since  changed.  In  such  a circumstance,  con- 
fidence can  be  rewon  only  over  a period  of  time. 

In  our  opinion,  top  management  instead  of  administrating 
from  office  desks  only,  should  visit  the  employees  at  their 
work.  The  principal  company  executives  should  form  the 
practice  of  going  through  the  plant  and  meeting  people. 
Management  would  then  be  in  a more  advantageous  position  to 
become  acquainted  with  existing  conditions.  By  familiar- 
izing itself  with  the  needs  of  the  employee,  it  would  be  more 
successful  in  formulating  policy.  This  calls  also  for  the 
development  of  adequate  face-to-face  relations  which  will  be 
touched  on  subsequently  in  a consideration  of  employee 
meetings. 

A most  commendable  aspect  of  the  "Open  Door  Policy"  is 
the  availability  of  free  legal  advice  to  employees.  This  is 
administered  by  Mr,  Burke,  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar. 
In  order  to  save  the  worker  loss  of  working  time,  Mr,  Burke 
frequently  appears  for  him  in  court. 

This  phrase  of  the  "Open  Door  Policy"  has  worked  out 
very  well.  Many  of  the  workers  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
legal  service. 

Suggestion  Plan 

The  Baker  Company  has  of  late  adopted  the  use  of 
suggestion  boxes  as  a means  of  soliciting  employee  opinion. 
Their  plans  call  for  the  installation  of  a paid  suggestion 
system,  this  Pall. 
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Suggestion  boxes  have  already  been  placed  in  each  depart- 
ment near  the  bulletin  boards.  Printed  suggestion  forms,  coded 
according  to  suggestion  slip  and  department  will  be  provided. 
Whenever  an  employee  feels  that  he  has  a worth  while 
suggestion  to  make,  he  can  fill  out  one  of  these  slips  and 
either  drop  it  in  the  suggestion  box  or  hand  it  to  his 
foreman.  The  company  will  recommend  that  the  employee  sign 
his  recommendation  form,  to  enable  management  tc  send  him  a 
prompt  reply. 

The  foreman  is  expected  to  collect  his  departments 
suggestions  and  forward  them  to  the  Engineering  Department, 

This  department  is  equipped  to  give  the  workers  recommend- 
ation preliminary  study  to  see  if  it  has  merit  and  to 
compare  it  with  any  project  under  way. 

Whenever  the  Engineering  Department  finds  a recommend- 
ation worth  considering,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  an  awards 
committee.  This  committee  will  be  composed  of  the  company’s 
leading  executives. 

Every  employee  who  sends  in  a recommendation  will  receive 
a letter  of  acknowledgement  from  the  company’s  director.  A 
worker  receiving  an  affirmative  reply  to  his  suggestion, will 
find  included  in  his  letter  information  as  to  the  progress 
made  for  its  adoption.  All  other  letter  will  state  the 
reason  why  the  employee’s  idea  failed  to  win  the  committee’s 
acceptance. 
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The  successful  employee  will  receive  an  award  of  15^ 
of  the  first  years  savings*  However,  this  award  will  only 
he  offered  to  the  worker  offering  a suggestion  affecting  a 
savings  in  production.  The  company  has  not  as  yet  decided 
on  any  award  to  toe  given  to  those  employees  making  suggestive 
criticisms  regarding  housekeeping,  elimination  of  waste 
materials  and  safety  measures. 

Baker  management  in  order  to  ensure  worker* s confidence 
in  the  suggestion  box  plan  should: 

1 State  publicly  the  monetary  awards  to  toe  given  to 
all  employees  offering  acceptable  suggestions. 

2 Assign  someone  to  the  task  of  stimulating  employee 
participation  as  well  as  that  of  collecting  suggestions 
at  regular  intervals 

3 Have  suggestions  appraised  toy  a committee,  the 
Engineering  Department  referred  to  only  for  technical 
advice. 

4 Make  awards  promptly  if  interest  in  the  program  is 
to  toe  maximized.  Awards  can  toe  presented  at  employee 
meetings. 

5 Have  a suggestion  committee  composed  of  represent- 
atives from  management  and  employees. 

6 Include  effective  means  of  continually  advertising 
the  plan. 

7 Give  widespread  publicity  to  those  who  are  success- 
ful in  having  their  suggestion  accepted. 

8 Call  unsuccessful  candidate  into  committee  chairman* s 
office,  to  explain  why  his  suggestion  was  not  accepted 
and  to  encourage  the  employee  to  continue  offering 
suggestions. 


1 Yoder,  Dale,  "Suggestions  from  Employees'1,  Personnel 
Management  and  Industrial  Relations,  Prentice-Hall,  Itfew  York, 
1942,  p.32. 
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Employee  Publications 

The  Walter  Baker  Company  does  not  maintain  a house  organ 
of  lets  own.  General  Food3  publishes  a monthly  newsletter  in 
which  they  include  the  employee  members  of  their  entire 
organization,  frequently,  pictures  and  articles  of  the 
Baker  employees  appear  in  the  newsletter.  Photos  and  stories 
of  employee  events  are  provided  by  the  Walter  Baker  personnel 
office. 

It  would  seem  advisable  for  the  Baker  Company  to 
publish  a house  organ  of  their  own,  A regularly  issued 
company  publication  could  be  a most  able  spokesman  for  Baker 
management  and  employees.  Through  a house  organ,  "Forum" 
section,  management  could  learn  of  the  worker’s  opinions. 

And  the  workers  are  given  the  opportunity  to  freely  express 
them. 

This  employee  publication  can  help  to  improve  mutual 
understanding  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Baker 
organization.  It  can  inform  the  worker  regarding  the 
company’s  operations,  policies  and  developments.  Manage- 
ment and  labor  are  brought  together  and  the  plant  is  united 
into  one  large  family.  When  they  are  mailed  to  the  home, 
the  family  and  friends  of  the  employee  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  them  and  so  gain  a more  favorable  opinion  of  the 
company.  They  add  interest  and  prestige  to  the  job  and 


3 Sande'rs,  op.cit. , p.17. 
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prove  influential  in  molding  employee  attitudes. 

We  feel  that  by  this  media,  the  Baker  employee  can 
learn  of  changes  in  policy,  new  techniques,  procedures,  and 
gain  a better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  company  problems. 
The  publication  would  serve  to  bind  the  interest  of  the 
worker's  family  to  the  plant.  By  reading  news  of  other 
departments,  the  employee  would  feel  himself  a part  of  the 
entire  Baker  plant,  instead  of  just  his  own  section.  Worker 
sind  management  would  be  united  into  one  integral  team,  which 
would  foster  pride  in  the  organization  and  its  products. 

However,  a successful  house  organ  must  have  the  backing 
and  support  of  every  member  of  the  plant.  Before  management 
expends  any  money  on  a publication,  they  should  poll  employee 
attitudes  in  order  to  determine  the  desirability  of  a house 
organ. 

Management  Writes  to  Employees 

Mr.  H.  0.  Erye,  general  manager  of  the  Walter  Baker 
Company,  sends  a personal  letter  to  hi 3 employees,  four 
times  a year.  This  periodic  letter  is  supposedly  proving 
very  successful. 

A letter  from  the  plant  manager,  mailed  to  the  home  of 
the  employee,  has  a good  and  lasting  effect  on  the  individual 

*'  ' * - '7 

worker.  That  is  if  the  letters  are  mailed  sporadically, 
and  not  received  by  the  worker  as  a common  occurrence.  The 
well- composed  letter  helps  raise  the  workers  ego  and  adds  to 
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his  prestige  when  he  feel3  that  his  superior  is  interested 
enough  to  write  to  him.  Thus,  the  foundation  for  mutual 
cooperation  and  understanding  is  built. 

The  manager *s  letter  can  prove  expedient  for  dissimin- 
ating  new s of  major  importance,  when  time  is  of  the  essence. 
It  should  be  designed  in  a manner  to  ensure  that  all  reading 
matter  will  receive  immediate  and  close  attention. 

Sometimes  it  is  important, in  a labor  controversy,  that 
the  worker  hear  the  company* s side  first,  A letter  offers 
some  assurance  that  the  company’s  point  of  view,  regarding 
the  labor  difficulty,  will  reach  the  employee. 

However,  we  believe  that  a letter  should  be  used  to 
supplement  a house  organ,  and  not  act  as  a substitute  for  it. 
If  the  Baker  management  does  not  find  it  feasible  to 
maintain  a house  organ,  it  would  be  favorable  to  try  to 
increase  the  mailings  of  the  letter.  It  should  take,  at 
least,  a letter  a month  to  adequately  inform  the  employee. 

Employee  Booklets 

When  an  employee  joins  the  Walter  Baker  organization, 
he  is  provided  with  a "Fact  Book"  , which  is  published  by 
General  Foods  for  all  of  their  employees.  This  booklet 
contains  information  on  company  history,  and  on  rules  and 
policies.  In  addition,  he  receives  a copy  of  the  "GF 
Retirement  Plan",  "GF  Employee  Relations  Booklet"  and  the 
union  contract. 
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These  booklets  prove  beneficial  in  indoctrinating 
personnel  into  the  concern,  and  are  excellent  for  presenting 
a comprehensive  pioture  of  management  to  the  new  worker. 

They  tell  about  the  company  and  administration  policies,  and 
include  a general  overall  picture  of  company  procedure  , 
employment  practices  and  benefit  plans.  The  booklets  also 
serve  as  a written  agreement  for  the  company  and  employees. 

As  the  majority  of  these  publications  refer  to  all  the 
members  of  General  Poods,  a close  and  neighborly  feeling  is 
lacking.  If  the  cover  of  these  booklets  specifically 
stated,  “The  Walter  Baker  Retirement  Plan",  etc.,  they 
would  gain  more  employee  interest  and  prestige.  The  General 
Poods  name  could  always  be  included  in  a lower  corner. 

Organizational  Charts 

Only  men  in  supervisory  positions  in  the  Baker  plant 
receive  organizational  charts.  The  top  management  feels 
that  the  issuance  of  charts  to  employees  is  unnecessary. 
Changes  are  continually  taking  place,  and  the  procedure  would 
be  costly. 

The  Walter  Baker  organizational  charts  are  designed  in 
accordance  with  their  official  manual.  As  they  designate 
the  line  of  advancement,  they  are  of  interest  to  an  ambitious 
worker.  The  charts  clearly  design  responsibility  besides 
offering  a promotional  incentive.  A worker  cannot  be  held 
for  insubordination,  if  he  has  not  been  properly  informed. 
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Notification  of  personnel  changes  can  he  included  in  the 
monthly  news  letter  or  posted  on  the  "bulletin  "board  of  the 
department  where  the  change  is  applicable. 

A knowledge  of  the  organizational  setup  is  clearly 
important  to  each  member  of  the  company  whether  or  not  he  is 
an  executive  or  laborer.  This  knowledge  enables  the  employee 
to  know  his  job,  the  person  to  whom  he  is  responsible,  and 
the  proper  channels  of  communication,  and  the  place  of  his 
job  and  his  department  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
organization  as  a whole. 

Inasmuch  as  Baker  management  finds  it  impractical  to 
issue  organizational  charts  to  every  member,  an  alternate 
suggestion  is  as  follows:  in  each  department  of  the  plant, 
a large  organizational  chart  should  be  posted.  A pasteboard 
name  tag  can  be  inserted  above  the  person’s  title.  When- 
ever a change,  transfer  or  proraotionoccurs,  it  will  be  a 
relatively  simple  matter  to  substitute  names. 

Annual  Report  Includes  Employees 

The  admini station  at  General  Poods,  realized  some  time 
ago  that  the  employees  and  the  union  were  interested  in 
managerial  problems.  Their  practice  has  been,  the  past  few 
years,  to  report  to  employees  on  business  conditions.  They 
maintain  a policy  of  including  all  GP  employees  in  the 
circulation  of  their  annual  report  to  stockholders. 
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When  the  Walter  Baker  employee  receives  his  report,  he 
finds  included  a letter  addressed  to  him  from  Mr.  Frye.  The 
object  of  the  letter  is  to  explain  to  the  worker  the  import- 
ance of  the  annual  statement.  Items  of  paramount  importance, 
establishments  of  new  Baker  plants  or  products,  and  various 
changes  which  will  take  place  in  the  near  future,  are  called 
to  the  employees  attention. 

General  Poods,  through  their  annual  report  strives  to 
increase  the  worker1^  understanding  of  managements  object- 
ives, problems  and  achievements.  Therefore,  a major  part 
of  the  report  is  devoted  to  topics  of  interest  to  the 
employees. 

National  corporate  finance  and  management  explained  in 
technical  accounting  terms,  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  average  worker.  A simplified,  illustrated  statement 
of  financial  data  regarding  his  share  of  Walter  Baker  earnings 
will  be  of  more  interest  to  him.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
make  the  worker  understand  that  matters  concerning  the 
employees  of  other  General  Poods  plants,  also  concerns  him. 

Visual- aid  Films 

The  Walter  Baker  Company  has  asyet  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  use  of  films  as  a media  of  communication. 

Many  of  the  nations  leading  concerns  are  using  motion 
picture  or  slide  films,  to  show  their  annual  report  to  Idle 
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greatest  advantage.  Visual  education  has  proven  that  a 
message  learned  through  visual  means  is  retained  the  longest. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  Baker  Company  would  greatly 
benefit  by  the  use  of  this  important  media. 

Vi lms  could  be  used  for  Baker  employee  indoctrinations 
and  sales  and  job  training,  besides  illustrating  the  annual 
report. 

Bulletin  Boards 

Bulletin  boards  at  the  Valter  Baker  plant  are  placed 
near  the  time  clock,  or  in  places  where  the  employees  usually 
congregate.  News  and  announcements  which  affect  the  department 
and  notices  required  by  law,  are  posted.  This  is  one  of  the 
quickest  means  available  to  management,  for  informing  the 
workers. 

There  are  several  boards  placed  throughout  the  Baker 
plant.  However,  we  would  suggest  that  if  the  boards  are  to 
attract  a greater  employee  readership,  they  would  have  to 
be  made  more  attractive.  Bulletins  should  be  changed 
regularly  and  be  printed  on  a variety  of  colored  paper.  A 
color  change  would  designate  to  the  employee  a change  in 
bulletin. 

The  Baker  Company  would  find  it  advisable  to  have 
photographs  posted  of  their  new  products,  methods,  improvements 
and  new  machines.  Pictures  are  usually  a successful  and 


4 General  Mills  film,  "Annual  Report" 
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interesting  way  of  informing  the  workers  on  company 
developments* 

Employee  Meetings 

According  to  Mr*  Burke,  the  Walter  Baker  Company  holds 
no  employee  meeting  of  any  kind.  The  employee  as  a whole 
has  no  face— to— face  contact  with  top  management*  This  is 
regrettable  as  the  individual  employee  is  forced  to  rely  on 
the  union  to  solve  his  grievance.  The  relationship  between 
employee  and  management  is  kept  on  a strict  impersonal  basis 
and  forms  one  of  the  basic  differences  from  the  former  Wal ter 
Eaker  policy. 

Employee  meetings  present,  an  opportunity  for  personnel 
and  management  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other. 

If  they  are  properly  handled,  they  will  aid  management  to 
generate  enthusiasm  and  build  a spirit  of  loyalty,  service 
and  teamwork* 

The  company  'can  hold  small  meetings  for  instructive 
purposes  or  to  inculcate  corporate  policy*  General  employee 
meetings  can  be  held  where  circumstances  warrant  labor  and 
management  getting  together  to  exchange  ideas  or  to  air  out 
any  differences  of  opinion.  From  these  meetings  management 
can  learn  the  employees  thoughts,  thereby  taking  corrective 
measures  to  avoid  disturbances.  The  type  and  frequency  of 
meetings  which  the  Baker  Company  can  employ  will  greatly 
depend  on  the  available  meeting  places  and  operating 
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The  Employees  Family  Visits  the  Plant 

A current  development  of  the  Walter  Baker  Company,  is 
its  "Open  House  Programs  " for  the  families  of  their  workers. 
The  program  will  he  inaugurated  sometime  in  September  or 
October. 

This  type  of  reception  differs  from  the  regular  Walter 
Baker  tours*  They  are  usually  held  on  a departmental  basis, 
with  the  head  of  the  family  acting  as  guide*  The  worker 
conducts  his  family  through  the  plant  and  to  the  department 
where  he  works*  The  family  has  an  opportunity  to  see  their 
breadwinner  at  work  and  to  meet  his  superiors  and  fellow 
workers. 

The  family  visit  is  an  important  asset  towards  winning 
employee  goodwill.  Management  should  take  as  much  pains  in 
planning  these  programs  as  they  would  any  open  house  affair* 

The  Personnel  Department 

Although  the  potential  candidate  for  employment  may 
never  reach  the  Walter  Baker  payroll,  he  nevertheless 
deserves  mention  in  this  section.  The  manner  in  which  he 
has  been  handled,  or  refused  by  the  personnel  department 
will  determine  his  attitude  towards  the  corporation. 

The  state  laws  of  Massachusetts  negates  the  use  of  many 
biased  questions  on  application  blanks.  It  thereby  eliminates 
a public  relations  worry.  However,  the  personnel  department 
of  the  Walter  Baker  Company  tises  a form  letter  which  states, 

ecsTcn  uk; . bhs.ty 
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'•We  are  sorry- -cannot  use  you".  It  would  have  been  better 

had  they  stated,  "The  job  requires if  you  have  the 

requirements — 
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B.  THE  STOCKHOLDER  PUBLIC 

The  Walter  Baker  Company  is  a subsidiary  of  General  Foods. 
Therefore,  the  stockholders  of  the  parent  company  are  also 
the  owners  of  the  Baker  Company.  Mr.  Bruce  Watson,  Manager, 
Stockholder  Relations,  General  Foods  Corporation,  is  respon- 
sible for  all  stockholder  relations,  which  include  the  dis- 
semination of  corporate  news  to  the  Baker  employees,  community 
and  customers,  as  well  as  stockholders. 

General  Foods,  since  the  first  day  its  shares  were 
offered  for  public  sale,  has  maintained  a comprehensive  pro- 
gram. They  have  endeavored  to  report  regularly  and  frankly, 
to  the  owners,  on  financial  progress,  business  success  or 
failure  of  corporate  developements . These  reports,  both  annual 
ana  interim,  have  shown  an  awareness  of  modern  communication 
techniques  for  better  understanding  between  owners  and  manage- 
ment. 

Their  program  is  based  on  an  awareness  and  appreciation 
of  the  stockholder  ass  (1)  a citizen,  (2)  a capitalist,  (3)  a 

c 

consumer  and  (4)  as  is  often  the  case,  an  employee.  They 
have  tackled  the  job  of  cementing  stockholder  relations  with 
purpose,  direction  and  enthusiasm.  And,  they  have  embarked  on 
a progressive  program  to  solidify  the  confidence  of  the  owners. 
Their  written  corporate  policy,  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  past,  embodies  the  most  modern  techniques  of  stockholder 
relations. 


5 Griswold,  Op.  Cit.,  p#  212 
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The  underlying  principles  of  the  General  Foods  stock- 
holder relations  goal  is  succinctly  stated:6 

1 "To  earn  the  investors  confidence  of  the  stock- 

holders . 

2 To  give  the  entire  investment  community  adequate 
information  about  the  company  by  which  to  judge 
the  corporation  intelligently  on  its  merits  as  an 
economic  and  social  *good  citizen* • 

3*  To  encourage  appreciation  among  the  stockholders 
of  their  self-interest  in  the  company,.,  as  cor- 
porate citizens,  as  salesmen,  and  as  consumers*" 

Owners  of  the  Corporation 

\ 

For  a proper  study  ofthe  stockholder  relations  program, 
we  must  be  informed  as  to  the  numerical  amount  and  classifi- 
cations of  the  group.  Without  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
properly  plan  stockholders*  meetings  or  publish  the  various 
reports.  The  tone  and  directness  of  articles  should  depend 
upon  the  type  of  snareholder  they  are  refering  to. 

There  are  5,575,463  shares  of  General  Foods  common  stock, 

7 

outstanding,  which  are  owned  by  68,000  stockholders.  Many 
of  these  shareholders  are  employees  of  the  Walter  Baker  Company, 
ana  a large  number  are  residents  of  the  Dorchester  and  Milton 
communities. 

The  common  stock  shares  are  listed  in  66,000  separate 

accounts,  and  of  these,  58,370  are  owned  by  individuals.  Two- 

thirds  of  these  people  own  less  than  10  shares.  Added  to  these 

6 Watson,  Bruce  - "A  Market  To  Shoot  At" ; copy  of  talk  presented 
before  National  Convention  of  American  Marketing  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  12/28/48 

1948  Story  of  General  Foods,  p.  12 
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there  are  more  than  82,000  holdings  in  trust  and  other  invest- 
ment accounts.  Among  the  organizations  owning  stock  are:  124 
hospitals  and  institutions;  87  colleges,  universities,  schools 
libraries,  and  museums;  122  association  clubs,  societies,  and 
lodges;  70  foundations,  funds  and  memorials;  51  parishes, 
churches,  and  missions;  85  insurance  companies;  67  banks,  348 

o 

companies  and  corporations.  There  are  among  the  shareholders 
widows,  orphans,  and  young  people  with  college  scholarships, 
who  secure  their  entire  income  from  their  investment. 

These  owners  along  with  their  immediate  families,  repre- 
sent over  a quarter  million  potential  consumers  and  sales- 
makers.  These  people  are  not  massed  at  one  point,  but  are 
neatly  dispersed  among  the  nation’s  population.  Given  the 
facts  and  some  encouragement  they  will  feel  a great  sense  of 
confidence  in  their  investment.  Many  of  these  investors  will 
unconsciously  serve  as  ambassadors  of  goodwill  for  the  company 
and  its  products. 

Stockholder  Meetings 

These  mass  meetings  are  usually  annual  affairs  (special 
meetings  may  be  called^  which  afford  the  multitude  of  GF 
shareholders  the  opportunity  of  meeting  one  another  and  the 
top  executives. 

The  president  and  Board  of  Directors  are  provided  with 
a chance  to  use  showmanship  in  explaining  what  they  have 


8 Annual  Report,  Ibid  p.  12 
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accomplished  in  the  past  year  and  to  win  support  for  re- 
elction  and  future  planning.  They  use  charts  and  flippers 
to  great  advantage  in  giving  the  curporationfe  annual  report. 
Having  the  stockholders  personally  take  part  in  the  election 
of  new  officials  is  an  excellent  method  of  generating  enthu- 
siasm for  promoting  a spirit  of  mutual  cooperation. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  the  annual  meeting  for 
the  stockholders  was  held  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York 
City.  Notice  of  the  meeting  was  presented  in  the  annual 
report,  which  was  sent  to  the  stockholders  several  weeks 
prior  to  the  event. 

The  hotel  was  chosen  for  its  centralization  to  the 
various  transportation  systems  and  for  its  accessibility  to 
the  stockholders.  The  meeting  room  was  comfortable  and  of 
modest  setting.  Although  there  was  a large  attendance  at  the 
afternoon  affair,  provision  were  made  that  all  the  guests  were 
comfortably  seated. 

Board  Chairman  Clarence  Francis  and  other  members  of 
management  were  present  to  greet  the  guests.  The  chairman 
then  delivered  a frank  and  newsworthy  message  to  the  stock- 
holders and  answered  any  questions  they  had.  Graphic  presen- 
tations were  used  to  emphasize  points  in  the  address.  An 
additional  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  serving  of  sand- 
wiches and  refreshments  to  the  guests.  The  company’s  prod- 
ucts were  displayed  throughout  the  room. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Howard  Harris  of  the  GF  Stock- 
holder Relations  staff,  the  subject  of  the  use  of  visual  aid 
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films  to  explain  the  annual  report  at  these  meetings  was 
discussed.  It  seems  that,  as  yet,  this  media  has  not  been 
utilized.  May  we,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  company  examine 
the  excellent  film  on  the  annual  report  produced  by  General 
Mills. 

The  GF  annual  report  for  1948  states: 

"Proxies  for  the  1949  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
will  be  solicited  by  the  management  of  General  Foods 
Corporation  on  or  about  March  21,  1949,  when  a 
notice  of  the  annual  meeting,  a proxy  statement,  and 
proxy  form  will  be  mailed  to  holders  of  the  company1 s 
stock  as  of  that  date.” 

This  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  somewhat  differs  from 
the  facts  gathered  at  our  interview.  However,  in  any  event, 
it  is  best  that  a notice  of  the  meeting  reaches  the  stock- 
holders in  the  form  of  a formal  invitation.  This  adds  pres- 
tige and  dignity  to  the  occasion. 

Annual  Reports 

The  purpose  of  the  GF  annual  report  is  to  review  the 
year's  operation  and  record,  for  the  information  of  the  stock- 
holders, the  more  important  transactions  of  the  business. 

(1)  The  report  contains  all  necessary  data  for  a proper  evalua- 
tion of  the  worth  of  an  investment.  (2)  Indirectly,  it 
appraises  the  effectiveness  of  management  in  discharging  its 
responsibilities  and  obligations  to  stockholder,  employee, 
consumer  and  the  entire  national  economy  • A community  of 
interest  is  built,  which  inculcates  a better  understanding 
of  the  functions  and  interest  of  these  groups. 
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In  preparing  these  reports,  it  is  stressed  that  the 
financial  section  be  simplified  and  easily  readable*  If 
the  report  is  too  technical  or  complex,  it  will  not  be 
thoroughly  understood.  The  owner  of  one  shaie  or  stock  has 
as  much  right  to  know  what  is  in  the  annual  report  as  the 
executive.  Illustrations  and  pictures  will  help  make  the 
report  understandable,  attractive  and  interesting. 

The  General  Foods  annual  report  is  one  of  the  finest 
accounts  of  the  year's  operations  put  out  by  any  large 
corporation.  This  superior  presentation  has  been  recognized 
by  industry, and  it  has  received  several  awards.  It  is  a 
simple  straightforward  document  addressed  to  all  members  and 
friends  of  the  General  Foods  Family  (employee,  stockholders, 
consumers).  The  manner  of  presentation  and  subject  material 
in  the  articles  helps  to  cement  and  solidify  these  groups. 

Included  in  the  ”1948  Story  of  General  Foods”  (annual 
report) , there  is  an  order  blank  directing  the  company  to 
mail  the  report  to  friends,  in  the  name  of  the  stockholder. 
There  are  also  blanks  for  the  ordering  of  copies  of  the 
attractive  cover  painting,  and  for  the  GF  Shopping  Reminder. 

Undoubtedly,  the  recipients  of  tnis  literature  show  an 
interest  in  the  company,  and  a list  of  their  names  and 
addresses  should  be  compiled  so  that  information  on  the  com- 
pany's stock  ana  products  may  be  sent  to  them. 

Director  or  President's  Letter 

A letter  from  the  president  or  chairman  of  the  board  is 
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probably  one  of  the  best  opportunities  the  General  Foods 
management  has  of  making  friends.  A short  personalized  letter, 
candid  ana  informal,  can  be  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
an  entire  report.  An  interpretation  of  the  profit  and  loss 
results  for  the  year  is  one  of  its  main  functions,  when  part 
of  the  annual  report.  The  letter  tells  something  of  the  cor- 
porate outlook  and  plans  for  the  future.  Labor  acknowleged 
for  its  contributions  and  matters  of  interest  to  them,  dis- 
cussed. 

Timely  and  significant  letters  or  columns,  signed  by 
a leading  member  of  the  corporation  presented  in  stockholder 
booklets  ana  interim  reports.  Letters  based  on  human  inter- 
ests are  most  effective.  The  real  and  true  story  of  the  com- 
pany is  told  in  a manner  which  will  gain  the  reader’s  confi- 
dence. 

In  the  1948  annual  report,  there  is  a memorandum  addressed 
to  the  stockholders  and  employees,  which  is  signed  by  Clarence 
Francis,  Chairman  of  the  Board.  This  manner  of  presentation 
has  come  into  effect  at  GF  only  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
memorandum  gives  a resume  of  the  financial  activities  of  the 
corporation.  However,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  personalize 
it  or  to  give  recognition  and  thanks  to  the  participating  groups . 

Mr.  Austin  S.  Igleheart,  president  of  the  corporation 
writes  a more  friendly  column  entitled,  "Prom  the  President’s 
Desk",  in  the  GF  Stockholder  Hews.  In  his  periodic  report  he 
discusses  things  of  interest  to  stockholders . as  shareholders 
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and  consumers.  The  column  bears  his  signature,  which  helps 
% give  it  a personal  touch. 

In  several  copies  of  this  publication  can  be  found 
signed  articles,  "From  the  Chairman’s  Desk",  by  Mr.  Clarence 
Francis.  Mr.  Francis’s  report  may  also  come  in  memo  form  and 
usually  refers  to  financial  affairs  and  activities. 

Interim  Reports 

General  Foods  has  found  that  the  best  way  of  obtaining 
and  holaing  stockholder  goodwill  is  to  keep  him  iniormed  on 
the  activities  of  the  company.  The  matter  of  dissemination 
^ is  simplified  where  the  corporation  is  in  the  practice  of 

paying  semi-annuai  or  quarterly  dividends.  A report  on 
finance,  developements,  new  products,  installations  or  change 
in  policies  is  inserted  in  the  same  envelope  with  the  divi- 
dend check.  As  an  alternative,  it  may  be  mailed  under 
separate  cover.  As  General  Food  realizes  that  the  majority 
of  stockholders  are  customers,  the  report  is  utilized  to 
advertise  the  company’s  products* 

The  GF  Stockholders  News  (first  published  in  1937), 
reaches  the  stockholder  seven  times  a year.  There  is  the 

Q 

Financial  Edition  which  accompanies  the  dividend  check. 

% A special  Financial  Supplement  is  sometimes  sent.  More  than 

half  of  the  GF  stockholders  are  women.  For  their  purpose 
and  for  the  thousands  of  men  stockholders  who  are  interested 
” GF  pays  quarterly  dividends. 
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in  learning  more  about  the  company,  there  is  the  Home  Edition.10 
This  publication  is  not  technical  ana  contains  human  interest 
information  about  the  company,  its  products  and  its  people. 

Most  of  the  shareholders  find  it  impossible  to  come  to  New  York 
to  attend  the  annual  stockholder’s  meeting;  therefore,  an 
Annual  Meeting  Edition  is  provided  to  inform  them  on  what 
transpired  at  the  meeting. 

There  is  also  a steady  stream  of  individual  reports  sent 
to  the  stockholders  in  the  form  of  personal  letters.  These 
are  in  response  to  questions  which  they  have  mailed  in. 

New  Investor 

A letter  of  welcome  from  the  chairman  of  the  boara  or 
the  president,  to  tne  new  investor,  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  used  by  GF  to  win  his  friendship  and  cooperation. 

The  letter  acquaints  him  with  the  history,  policies  and  opera- 
tions of  the  company,  besides  giving  him  the  feeling  that  he 
is  a wanted  member  of  a great  organization.  A copy  of  the 
latest  annual  report  and  other  pieces  of  literature,  which 
explains  the  company,  management  or  product,  accompanies  the 
letter. 

Every  new  stockholder  of  General  Foods,  received  a 
personalized  letter  from  Chairman  Clarence  Francis.  He  is 
invited  to  ask  questions  and  give  his  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions. A copy  of  the  ’’General  Foods  Family  Album",  a 
10  GF  Stockholder  News,  vol.  6 number  2,  July  1,  1946 
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compendium  of  histories  of  the  various  subsidiary  companies 
of  which  GF  is  comprised,  a copy  of  the  annual  report  and  a 
recent  issue  of  the  "GF  Stockholder  News"  is  sent  to  him  as 
part  of  his  indoctrination  as  owner  of  General  Foods, 

Whenever  an  investor  deans  it  necessary  to  drop  his 
investment,  he  redevea  a "termination  letter".  The  letter 
may  be  from  either  the  Board  Chairman  or  the  vice-president 
in  charge  of  stockholder  relations.  In  this  letter,  regret 
is  expressed  that  the  stockholder  has  sold  his  shares.  He 
is  also  asked  why  he  has  felt  it  necessary  to  do  so,  end 
that  the  company  hopes  it  was  not  through  their  fault  that 
it  was  brought  about. 

Newspaper  Notices 

Cooperation  is  obtained  from  local  and  nation  news 
services  and  local  periodicals  in  publishing  news  of  interest 
to  the  stockholder.  Items  relating  to  new  appointments, 
meetings,  changes  in  management  or  a declaration  of  dividends, 
are  inserted  in  the  financial  pages.  The  stock  sheet  contains 
news  of  the  present  status  of  the  GF  snares.  Paid  advertise- 
ment of  the  financial  report  could  be  instrumental  in  reaching 
a large  amount  of  present  and  potential  stockholders .l1 

However,  the  General  Foods  Corporation  does  not  use  paid 

advertisements  to  publish  their  reports,  nor  do  they  have  a 

planned  schedule  in  submitting  financial  news  items.  Most  of 

11  "Liberty  Mutual  Ad",  Boston  Evening  American,  April  4,  1949 
Sxcerpts  from  37th  Annual  Report 
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their  articles  are  printed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  anu 
other  papers  of  circulation.  They  prefer  morning  papers,  out 
do  use  some  evening  papers  such  as  tne  Evening  Sun  ana 
Telegram. 

Representatives  of  tne  press  are  invited  to  attend  the 
annual  meetings  snd  other  company  affairs.  Whenever  the 
circumstances  warrant  it,  informal  preview  press  conferences 
with  the  chief  executives  are  arranged.  Through  a favorable 
relationship  with  the  press,  the  company  has  received  favor- 
able notices  ofoompany  events  in  the  financial  pages  and  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  newspapers. 

Special  Offers 

It  has  been  found  through  personal  interview  surveys, 
that  the  majority  of  owners  of  General  Foods  are  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  products  of  their  company.  Undoubtedly, 
the  most  rewarding  and  constructive  purpose  of  the  GF  stock- 
holders relations  program  is  to  inspire  owners  confidence  in 
the  company  and  its  products,  and  to  make  each  one  an  immedi- 
ate supporter.  The  stockholder  is  encouraged  to  use  the 
company’s  brand,  in  preference  to  others.  They  can  also  help 
boosx,  sales  by  promoting  the  regular  use  of  the  product  among 
their  friends. 

ft 

In  the  past  year,  GF  has  built  into  their  editorial 
product  features  a provision  for  bargain  mail  order,  offering 
some  of  their  specialties.  These  offers  are  available  only 
to  their  stockholders. 
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One  of  their  best  otters  is  the  annual  Christmas  Gift 
Box,  In  August,  a promotion  folder  was  mailed  with  the  divi- 
dend checK  announcing  the  purchasing  privilege.  The  Francis 
Barton* s 1948  treasure- trove  gift  package,  as  it,  is  called, 
contains  29  General.  Foods  products,  plus  6 salad  dowIs.  Seven 
of  the  products  are  from  the  Walter  Baker  Company,  The  gift 
package  is  priced  at  cost  to  the  stockholders, 

Tte  flGF  Homemakers  News '’contains  many  excellent  offers. 

In  the  last  Spring  Issue,  there  is  an  offer  oi  40  Fathom 
clam  chowder,  available  to  stockholders  at  a cost  Delow  retail. 
Another  oiler  is  a set  of  Consumer  Service  recipe  oooks,  to 
be  sent  to  the  stockholders  free  oi  cnarge,  but  sold  to  the 
public.  Three  of  these  books:  (1)  Learn  to  Baxe,  (2)  Unusual 
Recipes  for  Fancy  cooking,  and  (3)  Favorite  Chocolate  Keeipe 
Book,  are  based  on  Walter  Baker  products. 

An  appropriation  was  made  in  the  1949  budget  to  produce 
an  economic  memory  tool  for  stockholders.  The  Francis  Barton’s 
GF  Shopping  List  contains  a photograph  of  all  the  products, 
plus  a pad  of  tear  sheet  shopping  checx  lists.  The  shopping 
list  is  sent  to  stockholders  to  tack  onto  their  kitchen  walls. 
Provisions  are  made  to  enable  the  recipients  to  re-oruer  wnen 
me  present  lists  are  used  up. 

Opinion  Surveys 

Wim  thousands  of  owners  dispersed  throughout  the  nation 
naturally  the  management  of  me  General  Foods  is  vested  in  a 
. The  average  stockholder,  except  ior  a lew 


limited  number 
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large  ones,  nave  little  actual  power  in  estaoiisnirig  company 
policy*  Through  proxy  voting,  mosu  01  tne  stockholders  of 
General  Foods  nave  never  seen  the  persons  on  wnom  they  nave 
enuoweo  tne  right  of  controlling  their  investment.  As  a mas- 
ter oi  fact,  the  managements  or  many  corporations  feel  that 
these  owners  are  nuisances;  ana  snoula  oe  held  at  armfs 
lengtn  ana  silent,  at,  all  costs.  They  have  never  felt  called 
upon  to  seek  out  the  opinions  anu  comments  01  tneir  stock- 
holders. If  the  stockholders  were  not  in  accord  with  their 
uieuioas  and  policies,  they  were  not  in  a position  to  uo  any- 
thing aoout  it. 

General  Fooas,  on  tne  otner  hanu,  as  a major  part  ox 
their  stockholder's  relations  policy  have  endeavored  to 
apply  promotion  techniques,  which  will  improve  investor 
contacts.  They  earnestly  solicit  tne  pinions  and  comments 
of  their  stockholders.  Tests  have  been  made,  during  the  past 
eight  years,  on  their  reactions  to  numberous  basic  questions 
involving  their  owner  relationship.  Five  major  mail  question- 
naire attitude  studies  and  two  personal  interview  surveys  have 
been  made.  In  their  quarterly  newspapers,  stockholders  are 
invited  to  give  their  reaction  towards  company  policy  and  to 
offer  suggestions. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  Clarence  Francis, 
in  his  letter  of  welcome  to  stockholders,  advises  each  stock- 


holder: 
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MYour  association  with  us — ana  ours  with  you—  is 
most  rewarding,  we  have  founa  if  it  works  two  ways* 

Please  know  that  your  recommendations  and  criticisms 
on  corporate  matters  are  always  welcome."  ^ 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  correspondence 
he  immediately  acknowledged.  The  return  letter  may  even 
include  a stuffer  on  some  company  item  or  product.  Prizes 
may  also  he  offered  for  any  recommendation  used.  The  General 
Foods  corporation  awards  food  prizes  to  their  stockholders. 

This  is  done  through  the  means  of  a contest  to  name  the  Francis 
Barton  columns. 

When  conforming  to  the  dictates  oi  tactful,  polite,  and 
friendly  response,  a large  loyal  group  of  friends  will  he 
made  for  the  company. 

Stockholder  Visits 

Stockholders,  when  visiting  the  city  where  a GF  plant  is 
located,  are  encouraged  to  pay  a call  on  the  general  manager. 

GF  feels  that  a personally  conducted  tour  by  one  of  the  execu- 
tives will  huild  prestige  for  the  company.  It  will  also  afford 
the  stockholaer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  where  and  how 
his  investment  is  spent.  Special  tours  are  arranged  for  stock- 
holders living  in  the  vicinity.  They  are  also  invited  to  all 
dedications  held  hy  the  plant. 

Based  on  an  investor  attitude  survey,  prepared  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corporation,  General  Foods  decided,  in  co- 
operation with  the  management  of  Walter  Baker  Company , to 
^ Watson,  Bruce,  A.  Market  Tsl  Shopt.  At,  Op.  Git.,  p.  6 
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conduct  a special  tailor-made  plant  tour  for  stockholders. 

This  investor  attitude  survey,  prepared  by  the  Opinion 
Reserach  Corporation,  showed  that  70%  of  a sample  repre- 
senting a cross  section  of  all  GF  stockholders  voted  in 

favor  of  the  company’s  spending  time  and  money  to  arrange 

13 

to  taxe  them  through  the  plants  in  nearby  communities. 

The  General  Food  Stockholder  Relations  department 
coordinated  with  the  Walter  Baker  management  in  devising  a 
special  stockholders  tour.  This  tour  was  somewhat  similar 
to  the  regualr  Baker  tour  with  changes  made  to  meet  the 
requirements  of^selected  stockholder  audience. 

After  a careful  search  through  the  records,  it  was  found 
that  within  a radius  of  25  miles  of  the  Baker  Dorchester 
plant,  there  were  about  4,000  stockholders.  These  stock- 
holders were  carefully  sorted  by  classification  and  according 
to  the  quantity  of  their  holdings.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  sex  and  the  geographic  location  of  the  investor’s  home,  a 
representative  sample  was  chosen.  For  the  first  test  visit 
only  100  received  invitation.  This  procedure  was  necessary 
as  the  tour  guides  cannot  manage  more  than  30  visitors  at  a 
time  in  two  groups  of  15. 

A personal  letter  technique  was  used  in  inviting  this 
representative  group#  The  first  notice  of  the  tour  came  as 
a note  from  the  chairman  of  the  board,  Clarence  Francis.  It 

■^Watson,  Bruce,  Plant  Tour  Contacts  With  Stockholders, 
Presentation  given  before  regular  meeting  of  Society  of 
Corporate  Secretaries,  Harvard  Club,  December  8,  1948 
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informed  the  stockholders  that  they  would  receive  an  invita- 
tion from  Mr.  Howard  Frye,  General  Manager  of  the  GF’s  Walter 
Baker  Division,  and  urged  them  to  accept. 

Two  days  later,  an  invitation  was  mailed  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Mr.  Frye  and  postmarked  Dorchester.  Mr.  Frye  in 
his  letter  explained  the  purpose  of  the  tour,  and  enclosed  a 
remittance  card.  Care  was  used  in  the  design  and  copy  of  the 
reply  card.  A "how  to  get  there”  map,  accompanied  the  invi- 
tation. Special  attention  was  given  to  utility,  simplicity 
and  cordial  informality.  The  invitation,  whether  accepted 
or  not,  turned  out  to  be  a potent  exercise  in  good  stock- 
holder relations  in  its  own  right. 

After  the  tour,  Chairman  Clarence  Francis  wrote  to  each 
of  the  visitors  to  learn  their  reactions.  The  replies  were 
encouraging,  shown  by  the  many  favorable  replies  that  were 
received  by  the  company. 

.As  a result  of  this  encouraging  test-tube  tour,  many 
larger  tours  are  being  planned  for  the  future.  The  tour 
proved  to  the  visitors  that  the  Walter  Baker  Mill  is  a good 
citizen  in  the  Dorchester  community.  It  also  proved  that 
management  is  capable  at  its  job.  However,  as  owners  tneir 
interests  differ  from  the  usual  housewife  or  student  who 
visits  the  plant.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  costs  * 
of  raw  materials,  macnine,  labor,  and  lack  of  waste  in 
manufacture. 
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It  would  be  advisable  for  management  to  provide  a light 
lunch.  The  guests  will  remember  this  enjoyable  part  of  the 
visit  for  a long  time  afterwards.  This  will  help  bring  about 
pleasant  recollections,  and  promote  a long  time  feeling  to- 
wards the  individual  company. 

In  the  following  c^iapters,  mention  is  made  of  plant 
tours,  which  like  our  stockholder  tour,  is  tailored  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  specific  audience.  Some  of  the  essential 
factors  governing  all  these  tours  are:14 

1 Quests  see  a clean  and  attractive  plant  on  their 
visit. 

^ 2 They  receive  a courteous  reception. 

3 The  tour  conductor  restricts  himself  to  a few 
basic  facts  ana  figures. 

4 He  spells  them  out  simply  in  terms  of  visitor 
interests . 

5 He  repeats  them. 

6 Tie  them  up  in  neat  bundle  at  the  end. 

7 Management  be  sure  tnat  the  show  is  handled  by 
people  who  have  the  right  kind  of  personality  and 
who  speak  with  convincing  authority. 


14  Gordon,  Jean  ’’Walter  Baker  Plant  Tour”,  a case  history, 
The  PH  Journal,  volume  4,  November,  1948,  p.  28 
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CHAPTER  IV 


LOCAL  COMMUNITY 
A*  CIVIC  RELATIONS 

Ever  since  its  establishment,  the  management  of  the 
Walter  Baker  Company  has  played  a prominent  part  in  local 
and  civic  activities.  Two  of  the  most  outstanding  figures 
in  the  history  of  Boston  are  Walter  Baker  ana  Henry  Pierce, 
The  growth  of  the  Dorchester  and  Milton  business 
districts  can  be  greatly  attributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Walter  Baker  plant.  The  company  provides  a large  purchasing 
power  through  employment  besides  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  for  supplies  and  services.  Approximately  $110,000 
weekly  or  $5,000,000  annually  of  the  Baker  Company’s  money 
(wages  and  company  purchasing)  finds  its  way  into  the  local 
community.  This  amount  is  exclusive  of  the  large  sum  the 
company  pays  in  municipal  and  state  taxes. 

Attractive  Plant 

Mr.  J.  E.  Baril,  planning  engineer,  member  of  the 
Boston  Engineering  Board,  commenting  on  the  Walter  Baker 
Company,  had  this  statement  to  make: 

•’The  Walter  Baker  plant  lies  within  the  industrial 
zoning  area,  and  therefore,  does  not  represent  a use  of 
land  inconsistent  with  the  general  pattern  of  land  uses 
deemed  desirable  to  the  community” . 
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Interviews  with  members  of  tbe  Boston  Building  and 
Health  departments  have  agreed  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Baker  Company  are  considered  safe  and  attractive.  There  has 
never  been  any  complaint  recording  disagreeable  smoke  fumes, 
careless  discarding  of  waste  materials,  or  violation  by 
pollution  of  the  nearby  river. 

A lull-time  gardener  is  retained  by  the  Walter  Baker 
Company  to  attend  to  the  landscaping  and  garden.  Behind 
the  personnel  office  there  is  a beautiful  rose  garden  built 
for  the  enjoyment  of  employees  and  visitors. 

During  the  summer  the  ivy  creeping  up  the  sides  of 
the  buildings  helps  to  distract  from  the  bleak  factory- 
like appearance. 

The  Baker  Company  realizes  that  a respected  neighbor 
is  one  who  takes  pride  in  the  appearance  of  his  home.  If 
the  corporate  person  is  to  hold  the  respect  of  the  community, 
the  management  must  endeavor  to  maintain  tidy  and  attractive 
plant  and  grounds.  Choking  smoke  fumes  or  distasteful  ooors 
alienate  friendly  neighbors.  The  proper  disposal  of  waste 
materials  must  be  effectively  dealt  with. 

' We  were  rather  impressed  with  the  attractive  ana  tidy 
appearance  of  the  plant.  The  Baker  Company  is  doing  a fine 
job  in  maintaining  attractive  plant  ana  grounds.  There  are 
no  criticism  of  suggestion  which  vie  can  maxe  at  this  time. 
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Chocolate  Museum 

The  Walter  Baker  Company  antedates  the  birth  of  the 
American  nation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  read  a history 
book  of  Boston  that  does  not  mention  the  company  which 
played  such  a prominent  part  in  the  founding  of  our  country. 
Histories  on  New  England  Industries,  are  sure  to  mention  the 
Walter  Baker  Company  as  the  oldest  concern  in  continuous 
operation  in  the  United  States,  where  chocolate  was  first 
introduced. 

The  company  formerly  maintained  a Walter  Baker  museum, 
but  was  forced  to  abandon  it  because  the  room  was  needed 
for  other  purposes.  At  the  present  time,  all  of  the  relics 
of  chocolate  manufacturing  are  divided  between  the  Walter 
Baker  plants  and  the  New  York  offices  of  Gteneral  Foods. 

Awards  won  by  the  Baker  Company  at  Food  Fairs  throughout  the 
world  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  general  manager. 

Out  of  town  guests  apparently  enjoyed  visiting  this  his- 
toric plant.  The  cultural  aspect  of  viewing  the  present  and 
pre-revolutionary  process  of  chocolate  manufacturing  were 
similar  to  tnose  gained  in  visiting  other  historic  exhibitions. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Walter  Baker  Museum  would  be 
a welcomed  cultural  and  historic  addition  to  the  community. 
Such  a developement  would  offer  a variety  of  opportunity  in 
public  relations. 

An  exact  replica  of  Hannon’s  chocolate  mill  could  be 
built  on  or  near  its  original,  location.  The  Massachusetts 
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governor  and  other  civic  notables  could  be  invited  to  the 
dedication.  Mayor  Curley  could  be  encouraged  to  proclaim 
•’Walter  Baker  Week”,  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  The  company 
is  sure  to  receive  an  abundance  of  favorable  publicity  in 
the  preceding  and  ensuing  weeks. 

The  existance  of  the  museum  is  sure  to  be  included  in 
all  Boston  visitors’  xnformation  and  guide  books.  Out  of 
town  guests  and  tourists,  while  visiting  the  museum,  could  be 
invited  to  inspect  the  plant  ana  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  Baker  products.  Picture  postcards  of  the  museum  and  book- 
lets concerning  the  plant  should  be  given  fo  them  as  souvenirs. 

Open  House 

The  Walter  Batter  Company,  following-  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  "Open  House" , extends  to  ail  their  neighbors  a 
standing  invitation  to  pay  a call  at  the  plant. 

On  special  occasions,  as  the  dedication  of  a new  building 
or  the  winning  of  a Food  Show  award,  the  company  invites  all 
their  neighbors  to  participate  in  the  celebration,  Invita- 
tions are  sent  to  the  employees  ana  their  families,  GF  stock- 
holders residing  in  the  area,  customers,  business  associates, 
community  leaders,  suppliers  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  neighbors  then  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for 
themselves  how  the  company  iunctions • This  help;  to  furnish 
knowledge  of  what  transpires  within  the  company’s  walls. 
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In  June  of  1948,  the  Baker  Company  held  ’'Open  House” 
to  dedicate  the  opening  of  their  new  warehouse.  The  pro- 
gram was  well  publicized  in  all  tne  local  papers.  All  of 
the  leading  executives  were  on  hand  to  greet  the  guests  and 
to  see  that  the  program  was  successfully  progressing.  Ke- 
freshments  were  served  by  the  committee  in  cnarge  of  the 
program, 

A solemn  x,ype  of  open  house  program  was  the  dedication 
of  a World  War  II  memorial  to  the  men  formerly  in  tne  employ 
of  the  Walter  Baker  Company  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
Mayor  Curley  and  other  civic  notables  from  Dorchester  and 
Milton  were  present.  Floral  offerings  were  presented  to 
the  families  of  the  men  who  had  been  killed. 

Companies  using  open  house  successfully  claim  that  it 
is  important  that  announcements  ana  invitations  to  these 
affairs  be  sent  according  to  a prepared  mailing  list.-*-  Local 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  would  be  happy  to  cooperate  in 
announcing  the  events  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  members 
of  the  community.  The  company  can  also  insert  an  ad  in  the 
local  newspapers  out  ling  the  program. 

At  the  affair,  each  guest  should  receive  a copy  of  the 
company’s  publication  or  a specially  prepared  booklet.  This 
special  "Open  House  Ediuion”  should  Include  a brief  resume  of 
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Supra,  p.  4,  par.  2 
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the  history  of  the  company,  pictures  of  the  plant  or  new 
mstallauion  ana  company  proaucts.  Top  management  should 
include  a personal  message  to  the  guests# 

Membership  in  Organizations 

The  Baker  Company  encourages  then  executives  ana  employ- 
ees to  take  an  active  part  in  the  community  by  joining  local, 
organizations#  While  working  with  civic  and  charitable  groups, 
they  are  in  a position  to  become  acquaintea  with  the  thought 
leaders  of  the  community. 

Every  executive  member  of  the  Walter  Baker  Company  shares 
the  responsibility  of  serving  on  the  committee  or  the  local 
drives.  Several  of  the  company’s  officers  have  served  as 
campaign  chairmen.  It  is  important  these  people  receive  per- 
sonal publicity  because  of  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  a cam- 
paign ana  that  menuion  is  made  of  the  company# 

Speakers  Bureau 

Several  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Walter  Baker 
Company  have  addressed  large  audiences  in  Boston#  However 
they  do  this  on  their  own  initiative  and  not  as  representa- 
tives of  the  company#  The  Baker  Company  does  not  maintain  a 
speakers  bureau# 

Mai$r  schools  ana  local  organizations  appreciate  having 
someone  from  their  local  plant  address  them.  It  is  con- 
sidered within  a concern’s  social  obligations  to  provide  a 
speaker.  The  presence  of  a Walter  Baker  representative,  at 
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the  local  meetings,  would  otter  the  company  a direct  method 
of  telling  the  community  about  the  plant* 

A brief  well  prepared  talk,  followed  oy  a question  ana 
answer  penoa.  would  prove  most  effective*  The  showing  of  a 
film  to  supplement  the  speech  would  be  most  enjoyable*  Lit- 
erature on  the  Balter  Company,  as  well  as  their  raw  materials 
and  new  products,  could  be  uistriDuted. 

There  are  many  qualified  anu  capable  men  on  the  Walter 
Balter  executive  staff  who  would  be  more  than  pleased  to 
serve  on  a speaker’s  panel*  These  men  could  be  organized 
into  a nucleus  for  a "Speakers  Bureaif. 

Contriouuions  (money) 

The  Baker  Company  has  a carefully  planned  schedule  of 
donations  for  the  year*  A list  is  compiled  of  the  worthy 
charities  which  it  will  support*  Their  contribution  plan  is 
set  up  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  General  Foods. 

The  Baker  plant  is  precluded  from  offering  financial 
assistance  to  other  than  the  Community  Fund  and  local  chari- 
ties. Contribution  to  the  Red  Cross,  Cancer  Funa,  and  other 
national  campaigns  are  handled  by  the  General  Food’s  New  York 
offices.  However,  the  Walter  Baker  Company  has  been  very 
liberal  in  providing  the  necessary  administrative  and  clerical 
assistance  to  the  national  campaigns. 

The  company  is  very  generous  in  buying  space  in  magazines 
newspapers  and  dance  programs  of  local  clubs  and  organizations 
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Baker  management  is  adamaa^  in  pro  moiling  outside 
♦ ' solicitation  of  their  employees.  They  claim  that  their 

experience  has  shown  that  it  does  not  work  out  too  well. 

The  only  internal  collection  made  is  by  the  employees 
themselves.  Every  worker  pays  ten  cents  a week  to  a funa, 
out  of  which  flowers  for  sick  members  are  purchased.  These 
policies  would  appear  to  be  sound  in  the  light  of  industrial 
experience • 

Contributions  (products) 

There  are  occasions  when  the  Baker  Company  is  called 

<9  • ) . , 

upon  to  contribute  merchandise  to  local  groups  for  overseas 
distribution.  Often  this  proves  a headache  to  management , 

/ 

but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  company’s  public  rela- 
tions or  advertising  program. 

. , The  local  YICA’s  are  constantly  receiving  boxes  of 

chocolate  for  their  parties  and  camps.  Recently,  the 
Walter  Ba&er  Company  presented  12-15  cartons  of  Baker’s 

l 

cocoa  to  the  neighborhood  MYM  for  their  summer  camp. 

Last  year  in  answer  to  a request  from  the  government, 
the  Baker  Company  donated  several  tons  of  chocolate  for 
overseas  shipment  to  distressed  persons. 

fi)  ♦> 

Support  of  Local  Teams 

The  Walter  Baker  Company  does  not  support  any  employee 
or  community  team.  An  unofficial  employee’s  bowling  team 
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is  the  only  link  that  the  company  has  with  the  sports  world. 
Athletics  and  sports  are  very  important  in  our  American 
Community*  It  would  be  advisable  for  the  Baker  management 
to  study  this  important  subject. 

An  athletic  or  recreational  team  could  be  supported, 
outfitted,  and  permitted  to  perform  under  the  auspices  of 
tne  Walter  Baker  Company,  When  playing  teams  from  other 
towns,  they  would  advertise  the  company’s  name  and  community. 
The  player’s  uniforms  could  carry  the  Walter  Baker  name  ana 
trade  mark. 

Paying  Its  Share 

Last  year  the  Walter  Baker  Company  paid  over  $100,000 
in  state  and  local  taxes.  An  additional  tax  was  paid  by 
General  Food  in  federal  taxes. 

As  any  good  citizen,  the  corporate  person  has  to  pay 
its  share  for  the  upkeep  of  the  community.  The  greatest 
share  Of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  municipality  and  law 
enforcing  agencies  rests  with  the  corporation. 

Local  Business 

Many  of  the  tools  and  machinery  of  the  Dorchester  Walter 
Baker  plant  are  of  local  origin.  The  company  spends  over 
$60,000  a week  in  the  purchase  of  lumber,  paint,  paper,  ser- 
vices, etc. 

Business  in  the  economic  community  depends  largely  on 
the  successful  functioning  of  the  local  plant.  For  steady 
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employment  helps  to  sustain  a healthy  consumer  purchasing 
power*  The  Baker  company  has  also  found  it  a good  policy  to 
utilize  the  products  and  services  of  the  smaller  enterprises 
in  the  neighborhood* 

News  Releases 

Mrs*  Belman,  of  the  Personnel  office,  is  responsible  for 
forwarding  plant  news  of  import  to  the  local  newspapers* 

Various  items  of  current  information  reported  herein  were 
gleamed  from  the  Boston  Post  and  Boston  Herald,  thus  indi- 
cating an  apparently  adequate  continuous  press  coverage*  In 
case  of  conf lagration  or  plant  accidents,  the  Safety  Engineer 
handles  the  press  relations. 

The  company  is  always  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  press. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  fire,  as  it  might  in- 
volve arson  and  management  is  as  anxious  as  tne  newspapers 
to  learn  about  it.  All  of  the  local  news  services  are  invited 
too  all  previews  of  dedications  and  press  conferences  with 
management*  As  the  result  of  tnis  policy,  the  Walter  Baker 
Company  has  always  enjoyed  favorable  relations  with  the  press. 

Radio  anu  the  press  are  two  of  the  most  potential  propa- 
ganda forces  in  the  country.  Management,  therefore,  keeps 
itself  well  acquainted  with  the  press  and  the  executives  are 
always  accessible  to  the  local  newspaper  and  broadcasting 
personnel.  The  Baker  Company  policy  is  to  disseminate  news 
items  impartially.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  company  to 
properly  inform  tne  news  agencies  will  give  rise  to  inaccurate 
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statements  in  the  press.  Any  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment to  give  information,  will  give  rise  to  rumors.  The  com- 
pany will  be  accused  of  trying  to  hide  or  distort  tne  facts. 


Newlyweds  Gift  Packages 

A novel  idea  was  advanced  by  the  Walter  Baker  personnel 
manager.  Mr.  Burke  suggests  that  a box  containing  all  of 
the  General  Foods  products  be  presented  to  newly  married 
couples  residing  in  Dorcnester  and  Milton. 

The  couple  would  be  invited  on  a tour  of  the  plant  and 
afterward  presented  a box  containing  the  products.  Mr.  Burke 
says,  "This  will  start  them  off  on  the  right  foot."  Mr.  Burke 
feels  that  once  the  newlyweds  start  using  the  General  Fooas 
products,  tney  will  continue  to  do  so. 
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B.  SCHOOL  DELATIONS 


School  relations  would  normally  be  considered  a part 
oi'  civic  activities.  However,  the  relative  importance  of 
the  school  public  to  the  Walter  Baker  plant,  warrants  its 
inclusion  in  a separate  section.  Many  of  the  nationfe  leading 

concerns  are  including  school  relations  as  a relevant  part 

2 

of  their  public  relations  planning. 

As  we  have  indicated  in  our  introduction,  the  school 
audience  is  a particular  important  public.  Future  attitudes 
and  opinions  are  being  snapea  during  the  student’s  formative 
school  years.  The  scnool  public  is  an  inherent  part  of  the 
rood  and  confectionery  business.  We  consider  tnis  in  light 
of  the  fact  tnat  the  individual  student  is  usually  a large 
consumer  of  chocolate  products,  ana  is  instrumental  in  having 
his  parents  purchase  the  kind  of  food  he  likes.  Therefore, 
it  is  important  that  the  company  make  an  effort  to  win  the 
students’  confidence. 

The  student  public  has  not  been  given  major  attention 
in  the  Walter  Baiter  program.  Our  studies  show  that  the  com- 
pany has  done  relatively  little  to  win  the  friendship  and 
goodwill  of  tnis  important  group.  A guided  tour  for  a 
sophomore  class  ana  a contribution  towards  an  athletic  fund 
are  the  only  two  major  attempts  made  by  the  company  for  a 
school  relations  program. 

2 General  Mills  maintains  an  Educational  Section  in  their 
Public  Service  Department. 
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The  following  recommendations  for  a scnool  relations 
program  for  the  Walter  Baker  Company  are  based  on  the 
successful  experience  of  other  companies  with  the  scnool 
public . 

Film  Library 

Boll  or  strip  films  should  be  made  available  to 
schools  free  of  charge.  They  can  cover  a multitude  of 
subjects.  The  history  of  tne  Walter  Baker  Company,  the 
gathering  of  raw  materials,  ana  the  manufacturing  and 
distribution  of  the  finished  Baker  product  can  be  portrayed 
on  film.  Institutional  or  documentary  films  should  be 
included  in  the  library  to  augument  this  program.3 

Educational  Materials 

Educational  material  end  placards  bearing  the  company's 
name  were  once  distributed  by  the  Walter  Baker  Company  for 
classroom  instruction.  Pamphlets  and  books  on  the  history 
of  the  company,  and  on  cocoa,  the  raw  material,  can  be  found 
at  the  Boston  ana  Harvard  University  libraries. 

This  policy  of  providing  educational  material  to  public 
institutions  has  long  been  abandoned  by  the  Baker  Company. 
Mr.  Burke  claims  that  the  booklets  the  company  once  issued 
are  now  obsolete . The  advertising  department  is  considering 

revising  them  and  bringing  them  up  to  date.  However,  they 

3 Cocoa  Cola  Company  provides  documentary  films  for  YivCA’s, 
Boy  Scouts  and  other  functions. 
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are  encountering  some  difficulty  in  deciding  on  advertising, 
format,  end  method  of  distribution. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Baker  management  to  look  into 
the  fine  work  done  by  General  Mills  and  other  leading  com- 

A 

panies  in  the  field  of  student  information."  The  Baxer 
Company  should  follow  their  lead  by  mailing  copies  of  their 
new  booklet  to  all  schools  for  tueir  business  libraries. 

Every  piece  of  literature  may  carry  the  company’s  name.  How- 
ever, care  should  be  ta*.en  that  it  is  not  displayed  too  con- 
spicuously. 

Athletic  Activities  Support 

At  various  times,  the  Baker  Company  is  requested  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  local  school  teams.  When  the 
Milton  High  School  won  the  state  basketball  championship,  they 
were  presented  with  small  gold  basketballs  and  sent  on  a tour 
of  Washington.  Business  leaders  in  the  community  raised  a 
subscription  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  trip.  A check 
of  $100  was  sent  by  the  Waiter  Baker  Company  to  the  fund. 

This  sum  may  seem  parsimonious  when  compared  to  the  money 
spent  by  companies  in  other  communities  to  improve  their 
local  school  activities.  It  vo  uld  have  been  a fine  neigh- 
borly gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Waiter  Baker  Company  if  they 
had  supplied  the  team  with  new  championship  uniforms  or  pre- 
sented the  gold  medals. 

4 General  Mills  publishes  a monthly  paper  called  New  Exchange 
of  Nutrition  and  Health  Education. 
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Guided  Tours 

An  entire  sophomore  class  of  Milton  Hign  School  was 
recently  the  guests  of  the  Walter  Baker  Company*  The  students 

ana  their  instructors  were  guided  througn  the  plant  to  witness 

> 

the  process  of  chocolate  manufacture.  After  their  brief  ex- 
cursion, the  personnel  manager  delivered  an  imormal  talk  on 
the  history  of  the  cl  mpany  and  its  place  in  the  community.  He 
also  explained  the  story  of  the  cocoa  bean  and  its  prepara- 
tion for  market  by  the  African  aborigines. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  guests  were  presented 
samples  of  Baiter  chocolate.  They  also  received  an  essay  book 
ana  a letter  from  Mr.  Frye  which  reiterated  all  the  informa- 
tion given  in  the  lecture. 

In  their  essay  book,  the  students  were  instructed  to 
write  a 1000  word  theme  on  "My  Trip  Through  the  Walter  Baker 
Plant" • Winners  of  the  essay  contest  received  these  three 
prizes:  Tne  first  prize  winner  was  awarded  a wrist  watch, 

the  secona  a fountain  pen,  and  the  thira  a GF  Sift  Package. 

Similar  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  other  local 
schools  to  conduct  groups  of  their  students  through  the  plant. 
The  students,  thereby,  can  gather  first  hand  information  on 
the  chocolate  manufacturing  processes.  Many  of  tnese  students 
may  decide  on  future  employment  with  the  company.  If  from 
the  uour  they  have  gaimed  a favorable  impression,  they  will 
be  sure  to  recommend  it  and  the  Baj^er  products  to  their 
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The  Baker  Company  does  not  follow  the  lead  taken  by 
other  industries  by  providing  a scuolarsnip  fund.  Many 
companies  have  made  it  a practice  to  award  college  scholaor-- 
snips  to  deserving  and  outstanding  local  students.  They 
also  provide  employment  to  the  student  at  the  completion  of 
his  schooling.  This  is  the  company* s way  of  showing  rhat 
it  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

At  our  interview  with  Mr.  Burke,  we  discussed  beneiits 
derived  from  sucn  a program.  Members  of  the  cnurcn,  civic, 
educational,  business  and  other  community  leaders  could  be 
invited  to  serve  on  the  committee  to  administer  to  the  fund. 
The  existence  of  this  committee  will  serve  to  prove  to  the 
community,  the  impartiality  and  sincerity  of  the  project. 

It  would  align  the  interests  of  these  thought  leaders  with 
the  company.  There  is  strong  indication  tnat  the  company 
may  adopt  this  program  in  the  near  future. 

Jr.  Achievement 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
May  25,  1949,  which  clearly  explains  "Industrials  Day". 

"About  300  teen-agers  will  taxe  over  Johnson  & 
Johnson  surgical  dressing  manufacturer  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  tomorrow  in  the  first  observance 
by  the  company  of  "A  Day  in  Modern  History" . They 
will  run  the  business,  from  chairman  of  the  board 
down  to  clerks  for  the  day. 

in  undertaxing  the  educational  project,  officials 
of  the  company  hope  to  dispel  some  of  the  "bugaboos" 
the  younger  generation  may  have  about  American  busi- 
ness, it  was  said.  In  actually  working  at  jobs  of 
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their  own  choosing,  the  youngsters  Will  heve  a 
chance  to  consider  the  type  of  work  they  feel 
they  are  interested  in,  and  thereby  become  better 
fillted  to  choose  college  studies  of  future  fields 
oi  endeavor." 

The  Walter  Baker  Company  could  have  a program  similar 
to  tnis  in  conjunction  with  "Youth  Day" • This  is  the  day 
when  the  students  run  the  state  and  municipal  governments. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CUSTOMER  RELATIONS 
A.  DEALERS 

The  public  relations  problems  in  retail  distribution 
would  be  greatly  simplified,  if  the  Baker  method  of  selling 
was  held  strictly  on  a producer- consumer  basis.  However, 
before  any  of  Baker* s products  can  reach  the  ultimate  user, 
it  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  a middleman,  the  dealer. 

This  dealer  (grocer  or  confectioner)  is  an  independent 
merchant,  completely  beyond  the  Walter  Baker  Company’s 
control.  They  not  only  handle  the  Baker  product,  but  may  sell 
other  competing  lines  as  well.  Therefore,  the  Baker  Company 
must  depend  upon  him  to  complete  the  line  of  distribution, 
and  to  carry  the  company’s  PR  message  to  the  consumer. 

The  Dealer’s  Attitute  Towards  W.  B. 

A field  research  class  at  Harvard  University,  School  of 
Business  Administration  in  1940  conducted  a survey  of  jobbers, 
dealers,  and  consmer  attitude  towards  the  Walter  Baker 
Company,  As  the  result  of  ten  thousand  interviews,  they  found 
that  there  was  a universal  high  regard  for  the  company.  The 
results  showed  that  the  company  i3  respected  as  upright, 
clean,  and  straightforward.  They  also  found  that  the  firm 
and  its  products  are  held  in  high  esteem. 
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"Very  little  antagonism  was  uncovered  among  the  dealers. 
Less  than  one  grocer  in  fifty  had  an  axe  to  grind  with  the 
company.  Chain  store  grocers  wee  more  favorable  than 
independent. 

A random  series  of  interviews  with  varius  chain  store 
managers  and  independent  grocers  in  Boston  and  New  York  City 
corroborated  this  fact. 

The  Goodwill  Salesmaker 

In  most  cases  the  dealer  receives  his  merchandise  from 
a wholesale  grocer  or  jobber.  Ordinarily,  he  would  have  no 
direct  contact  with  the  BakerCompany.  The  chain  store 
branch  manager  receives  all  of  his  merchandise  from  his 
company’s  warehouse.  Therefore,  he,  too,  is  hardly  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  Baker  sales  representative. 

For  that  reason.  General  Foods  Sales  Division,  as  part 
of  the  company fs  Marketing  Organization,  was  given  the  job 
of  planning,  organizing  and  controlling  sales  service 
operations.  Their  service  is  rendered  for  most  of  the 
grocery  products  of  General  Foods. 

Under  this  merchandising  plan,  a sa|.es  representative 
is  selected  to  serve  as  liason  between  the  Various  GF 
companies  and  the  store  proprietors.  Periodically,  he 

I Borden,  H.  H. , professor,  "Reports  and  Recommend- 
ations on  Field  Survey  on  W.  B.  Co.",  report.  Harvard 
University,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Cambridge,  May  8,  1940,  p.78. 
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visits  the  neighborhood  grocer  to  check  on  sales  and  consumer 
attitudes  towards  th  GF  products*  Any  criticism  or  suggestion 
is  relayed  to  the  individual  company  referred  to*  In  this 
case  it  would  be  the  Walter  Baker  Company. 

As  a goodwill  gestcre  the  representative  may  exchange 
damaged  merchandise  or  provide  new  containers  for  broken 
packages.  His  duties  call  for  the  rendering  of  merchandising, 
distribution,  display  and  sales  advice. 

The  managers  of  the  large  groery  chain  which  we  inter- 
viewed seemed  pleased  with  this  service.  However,  the 
proprietors  of  the  smaller  stores  felt  that  since  the  war, 
they  have  been  neglected. 

Distribution 

During  and  after  the  war,  market  reports  showed  that  a 
consumer  buying  wave  developed  which  far  exceeded  the  current 
consumption,  A combination  of  increased  demands  for  the 
Baker  products,  raw  material  shortages,  inability  to  build 
and  buy  additional  production  facilities  and  government 
limitations  on  the  use  of  important  ingredients  resulted  in 
distributors  and  consumers  being  unable  to  obtain  many  of 
the  products  in  adequate  volume.  This  led  to  inadvisable 
hoarding  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  and  dealer. 

Continuance  of  this  hoarding  would  have  upset  the 
smooth  flow  of  production  and  distribution.  It  might  even 
have  caused  future  surpluses  and  unemployment. 
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■%ie  problem  was  solved  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
dealers.  By  removing  the  Baker  products  from  under  their 
counters  and  back  rooms,  and  freely  displaying  them  on  their 
shelves,  the  grocers  did  their  share  in  stopping  hoarding. 

Valter  Baker  Company  demanded  that  their  brokers  allocate 
the  output  of  their  factory  fairly  and  impartially  among  their 
distributors.  If  they  had  taken  advantage  of  the  seller’s 
market,  the  company, undoubtly,  would  have  lost  out  in  the 
future  buyer’s  market. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recruit  dealers  coperation  in 
matters  like  this.  The  success  of  this  operation  depends 
upon  the  representative’s  discreet  and  tactful  handling  of 

the  situation.  Many  of  these  people  hold  shares  in  the 

2 

corporation,  and  are  more  than  willing  to  cooperate. 

PR  Booklets 

Grocers  should  be  given  ample  supply  of  the  Baker 
Chocolate  Recipe  books  and  Francis  Barton* 3 GF  Shopping  Lists 
for  distribution.  When  the  dealer  requests  information  or 
literature,  they  should  receive  a prompt  answer.  All 
requests  for  this  material  should  be  filled. 

In  the  Harvard  Business  School  survey,  it  was  found  that 
43^  of  dealers  claimed  that  this  distribution  built  customer 
goodwill  and  helped  sales.  This  service  has  fallen  off  in 


2 GF  Stockholders  News,  Spring  issue,  p.6 
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Boston  of  late.  The  sale  of  Baker  products,  as  compared  to 
its  nearest  competitor,  has  fallen  off.  These  books  are 
more  than  ever  important  now,  to  call  consumer  attention  to 
the  product. 

Demonstrati ons 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Walter  Baker  Company  to 
cooperate  in  all  food  dealer* s conventions.  At  the  present 
time,  two  Baker  chocolate  exhibitions  are  being  held  in 
Chicago  and  at  the  "Food  Fair",  in  New  York. 

The  Baker  Company  also  maintains  demonstrations  in  out- 
of-town  grocery  stores,  but  for  nr  apparent  reason  there 
aren't  any  held  in  Boston,  Although  the  Baker  product  is 
manufactured  in  Boston,  it  is  not  a "Baker"  city.  These 
displays  will  help  create  a Baker  product  consciousness  in 
the  city. 

General  Foods  took  part  in  the  "Health  Show"  several 
months  ago*  in  Mechanics  Hall  Boston.  It  would  have  been 
advisable  at  that  time,  if  they  had  held  a Walter  Baker 
display  in  conjunction  with  their  exhibition.  This  would 
have  provided  the  community  an  opportunity  to  gain  more 
knowledge  of  its  local  industry. 

Exhibitions  help  create  activity  in  the  local  stores, 
and  are  always  met  with  the  dealers  approval.  A sample 
cup  of  hot  cocoa,  on  a cold  day,  will  always  make  a friend 
of  the  shopper.  It  also  helps  the  consumer  to  develop  the 
Baker  habit. 
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Corapeti tion 

Imitation  of  theBaker  products  by  competitors  attest 
to  the  high  regard  in  which  the  company^  products  are  held. 

Special  formulas  and  labeling  are  protected  by  govern- 
ment patents  and  copyright  laws.  However,  some  confusion 
in  package  recognition  appears  to  exist.  In  order  to  prevent 
substitution  by  either  jobber  or  dealer,  the  package  should 
be  designed,  making  it  distinguishable.  Slight  modification 
of  the  label  design,  with  prominent  display  of  the  Baker 
Chocolate  Lady,  will  make  identification  of  the  Valter  Baker 
products  a simple  matter. 

In  promoting  the  Baker  product,  the  sales  representative 
may  readily  point  out  its  speriority  and  quality.  But,  at 
no  time  should  he  try  to  belittle  a competitors  product. 

This  type  of  behavior  rebels  against : the  American  standards 
of  fair  play. 

Institutional  Users 

These  members  of  the  public  feeding  industries  such  ass 
hotels,  restaurants,  railroads,  airlines,  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  are  dealers  in  their  own  rights.  They  also 
sell  the  Baker  products  to  the  consumer,  but  in  a prepared 
form. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  group,  the  Baker 
Company  has  experimented  on  methods  to  meet  their  require- 
ments. The  packaging  of  Baker  products  in  special  size 
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containers  is  one  of  the  factors  which  ha3  helped  to  win  thi3 
groups  approval.  The  Baker  group  also  helps  the  institutional 
user  hy  providing  information  on  preparation  of  recipes  and 
marketing. 
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B.  CONSUMER  SERVICE 

The  attention  given  to  the  planning  of  a proper  public 
relations  program  for  these  groups  hinges  upon  the  ultimate 
realization  that  these  people  are  consumers*  In  other 
words,  every  aspect  of  the  Baker  Company* s public  relations 
program  bears  directly  on  consumer  goodwill. 

Consumer  relations  have  been  widely  accepted  as  an 
integral  part  of  public  relations.  This  acceptance  is 
acknowledged  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  consumer  is 
also  a part  of  our  special  publics  ass  employee,  stockholder, 
supplier,  dealer  or  member  of  the  community. 

Research  and  Marketing 

The  Walter  Baker  Company  stresses  the  new  and  scientific 
approach  for  product  development.  Their  business  is 
based  on  the  successful  search  for  new  ways  to  provide 
consumer  satisfaction.  Intense  probing  and  study  has  been 
made  in  the  field  of  research  and  marketing. 

Over  thirty  technicians  are  employed  in  the  Baker 
Dorchester  chemical  laboratory.  The  Baker  laboratory 
operates  in  conjunction  with  the  General  Poods  laboratory 
in  Hoboken,  M.  J. . The  purpose  of  these  research  units  is 
the  development  of  new  and  better  products,  or  the  improvement 
and  lowering  of  costs  of  the  regular  products. 
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Consumer  Service  Projects 

This  service  was  set  up  by  General  Poods  to  gauge  the 
needs  of  the  American  housewife.  It  is  also  used  to  discover 
how  the  Baker  and  other  GF  products  meet  these  needs.  The 
Research  and  Marketing  division  of  the  Baker  Company  leans 
heavily  on  the  Consumer  Service’s  knowledge  of  the  house- 
wife’s problems,  needs  and  taste.  Various  booklets  of  the 
results  compiled  by  this  group  are  mailed  on  request  to 
housewives,  teachers,  dieticians  and  others.  This  sound 
promotion  helps  to  build  friendly  understanding  and  wide 
use  of  the  Baker  products. 

Homemaker  Testing  Service 

The  GF  advertising  department  has  for  years  maintained 
a broad  gauge  consumer  testing  panel.  Although  this  re- 
search tool  provide  reliable  results,  it  lacks  the  elements 
of  quick  return  and  close  supervision.  To  ameliorate  the 
situation,  the  Consumer  Service  Division  organized  local 
panels  among  the  women  in  the  communities.  Panel  meetings 
are  held  regularly  at  the  homes  of  panel  members. 

Through  the  use  of  these  panels,  direct  and  prompt 
consumer  opinions  and  reactions  to  new  or  established 
products  are  furnished  to  the  Market  Research  and  Consumer 
services.  Consumer  response  is  measured  regarding  labeling 
information  and  carton  and  recipe  direction. 
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The  Homemaker  testing  panel  has  often  been  successfully 
used  in  testing  consumer  reactions  to  new  Baker  chocolate 
products.  This  type  of  project  acLjgitbe  used  to  greater 
advantage  by  the  Baker  Company  if  it  was  conducted  over  a 
local  TV  station. 

Visual  Demonstrations 

The  Consumer  Service  Department  conducts  a laboratory 
kitchen  in  Hew  York,  where  all  Walter  Baker  products  are 
tested  and  recipes  planned. 

Visitors  are  invited  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the 
experimentations.  However,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
trip  is  an  impossibility  to  many  interested  housewives. 

General  Poods  and  Walter  Baker  coild  do  a friendly  and 
helpful  service  to  these  housewives  by  having  the  programs 
televised.  The  demonstratons  can  be  conducted  at  the 
Baker  plant. 

Pri cing 

The  Walter  Baker  Company  has  always  endeavored  to  maintain 
a policy  of  satisfying  their  customers  with  high  quality  at 
fair  prices.  They  will  not  risk  the  loss  of  consumer 
confidence  for  any  quick  and  temporary  gain.  This  policy  has 
been  in  existence  since  the  day  Dr*  Baker  made  his  first  ounce 
of  chocolate. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  Walter  Baker  Company  publicly 
state  their  pricing  policy  if  they  desire  achieving  consumer 
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confidence  in  the  company.  The  customer  must  be  accurately 
informed  on  the  fundamental  basis  by  which  management  sets 
price.  Published  commodity  price  changes  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  consumer. 

Report  to  Consumer 

General  Poods  management  is  fully  aware  that  stock- 
holders and  employees  are  also  consumers.  It  therefore 
assigns  major  portions  of  their  annual  report  and  periodicals 
to  articles  of  import  to  these  groups  as  consumers.  With 
millions  of  stockholders  and  employees  scattered  throughout 
the  nation,  the  circulation  of  these  reports  prove  an 
excellent  advertising  media. 

Consumer  Plant  Tour 

As  we  have  mentioned  in  our  section  of  stockholder 
relations,  all  of  the  Baker  plant  tours  are  somewhat 
similiar  in  nature.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  tour  to  gear  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
particular  group  he  is  conducting.  When  his  visitors  are 
housewives,  he  should  point  out  items  which  will  interest 
them  as:  quality  of  product,  cleanliness  of  manufacturing 
processes,  health  and  safety  factors  and  the  plants  relation- 
ship to  the  community. 

As  the  Walter  Baker  Company  manufactures  a food 
commodity,  it  is  under  the  supervision  of  federal,  state  and 
local  health  agencies.  Judging  from  their  record,  there  is 
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no  doubt  about  the  purity  of  the  Baker  chocolate  products. 
However,  the  storing  of  chocolate  in  large  uncovered  black 
receptacles  cannot  be  classified  as  attractive.  A coat  of 
white  enamel  will  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  these 
cans. 

The  tour  would  prove  more  interesting  if  the  workers 
were  permitted  to  explain  their  particular  functions  to  the 
guests.  As  Dr.  Kimball  of  H.  B.  Hood  and  Sons  states,  "We 
instruct  all  of  our  employees  to  be  conscious  of  the  public 
good  will". 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

A.  SUMMARY 

A complete  study  of  the  public  relations  problems  of  any 
large  concern  would  have  to  includes  Employee  relations. 
Stockholder  relations.  Customer  and  Dealer  relations. 

Community  relations  (local  and  national).  Supplier  relations, 
and  Competitor  relations.  It  would  also  have  to  include  the 
corporation's  relationship  with  the  local,  state  and  federal 
government, 

Ve  have  limited  our  thesis  to  the  study  of  groups  which 
in  our  opinion  are  most  relevant  in  meeting  the  basic  require- 
ments for  making  the  corporation  a “Good  Neighbor",  When  we 
mention  "community" , we  refer  mainly  to  the  surrounding  areas 
of  the  Baker  plant,  However,  as  the  Baker  products  have  a 
national  distribution  and  the  corporation  is  of  national 
ownership,  we  have  found  it  expedient  to  mention,  time  and 
again,  one  or  more  of  the  above.  This  was  necessary,  although 
the  group  may  not  fall  within  the  category  designated  as 
local  community. 

In  our  thesis,  we  have  traced  the  history  and  policies 
of  the  Walter  Baker  Company  from  its  entrepeneurship  in  1765 
to  the  flourshing,  paternalistic  company,  under  Pierce, 
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We  have  shown  how  the  company,  now  a member  of  General  Poods, 
has  had  its  former  policies  replaced  by  more  modern  and 
scientific  methods. 

We  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  corporate  person 
gains  its  strength  from  the  various  groups  of  which  it  is 
comprised.  By  a careful  analysis  of  each  group,  we  have 
demonstrated  the  correlation  of  interests  existing  between 
the  corporation  and  the  group.  We  also  know  that  the 
corporate  person,  intangible  and  invisible,  exists  only  in 
contemplation  of  the  law.  Therefore,  what  the  Law  decrees, 
it  can  also  rescind.  Society* s stake  in  the  corporation  is 
great.  If  the  corporate  person,  through  management,  fails 
to  be  a '‘Good  Neighbor",  the  society  either  directly  or 
through  government  will  force  it  to  be  one  (or  exterminate  it). 

In  a large  corporation,  like  the  Walter  Baker  Company, 
there  are  thousands  of  employees  and  stockholders  who  depend 
on  its  earnings  for  their  livelihood.  There  are  also 
millions  of  consumers  who  enjoy  and  purchase  the  company’s 
products  as  a standard  item  on  their  pantry  shelves.  The 
entire  economic  existence  of  the  immediate  community  may 
depend  on  the  local  plant.  Direct  or  indirect  revenues, 
such  as  licenses,  permits,  etc.,  (ie.  material  purchasing 
permits)  provide  the  local  and  municipal  government  with 
funds  for  administration  and  maintenance.  Even  the  state 
government  depends  on  corporate  taxes. 
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During  the  last  war,  the  federal  government  had  to  rely 
on  the  skill  and  productive  facilities  of  the  plant.  Most 
of  the  chocolate  that  went  into  army  "E"  rations  was 
produced  by  the  Baker  Company.1 

Because  the  corporation  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  the  life  of  the  community,  both  local  and  national,  it 
must  attune  its  policies  not  only  to  impersonal  market 
forces,  but  to  the  human  responses  of  public  opinion. 
Otherwise,  it  may  have  to  suffer  the  political  and  economic 
consequences. 

Corporate  management  must  be  alert  and  sensitive  to 
public  responses.  It  must  be  able  to  anticipate  the  re- 
actions of  the  various  groups  affected  by  its  decisions. 

This  is  important  in  the  formulation  or  revision  9f  its 
policies. 


1 Hot  and  cold  climate  K rations  chocolate  were 
productions  of  the  Baker  Research  Labatories. 
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B.  CONCLUSIONS 

As  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  corporate  person 
is  not  the  master  of  the  people  who  owe  their  livelihood  and 
existence  to  it.  The  heart  of  a corporation  is  people 
functioning  in  cooperative  interdependence.  When  the 
corporate  heart  ceases  to  function  properly  the  corporate 
person  even  in  the  legal  sense  will  eventually  reach  its 
demise.  Just  like  a human  “being  with  a cardiac  disturbance. 

Evolutionary  changes  are  constantly  taking  place. 
Ownership  and  control  of  the  corporate  body  is  no  longer 
endowed  to  the  "few".  The  corporation  has  become  the  vested 
interest  of  the  "many",  who  in  such  roles  as  employee, 
stockholder,  dealer,  customer,  both  supply  the  life  blood 
and  depend  upon  the  corporate’ s successful  functioning.  The 
relationship  among  all  the  various  people  who,  in  this  sense, 
constitute  the  corporation  imply  a cooperative  approach  by 
management,  building  upon  mutual  aims,  mutual  willingness, 
and  mutual  understanding.  Corporate  paternalism  is  as 
archaic  as  horse  and  buggy  transportation. 

In  addition,  government  as  the  official  representative 
of  the  entire  community  is  today  going  to  have  its  say 
concerning  the  obligations  and  duties  of  the  corporate 
person.  The  problem  iss  To  what  degree  and  by  what  means 
will  the  once  virtually  unrestricted  self-determination  by 
corporate  management  be  modified? 
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The  premise  has  been  advanced  by  many  eminent  economists 
that  capitalism  is  outmoded.  Nevertheless,  qualified  business 
leaders  are  in  greater  fear,  not  of  the  egress  of  their 
system,  but  of  the  cuirrent  trend  of  government  legislation 
of  business.  They  believe  it  is  forcing  the  people  into 
Socialism.  Labor1 s continual  demands  for  a greater  voice  in 
management,  which  they  are  receiving,  sincerely  worries  them. 

The  anxiety  of  management,  therefore,  concerns  the 
possibility  of  a danger  point  being  reached,  where  the 
preponderance  of  labor  and  governmental  influences  will 
completely  sujugate  the  control  of  management. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  triumpth  of  large  scale  organiz- 
ations in  our  political  and  economic  life  has  become  a 
source  of  anxiety  and  worry  to  a large  segment  of  society. 

They  are  witnessing  the  eradication  of  small  and  weak 
businesses  by  large  combines.  Concentration  of  power  now 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  large  business  organizations,  labor, 
government,  and  special  interests.  Many  of  our  political 

leaders  are  now  asking,  " Is  American  Big  Business  getting 

2 

too  big  to  be  good  for  business  or  for  America?* 

The  relationship  of  the  corporation  to  the  community, 
since  World  War  II,  has  been  profoundly  transformed.  The 
forces  of  government,  labor  and  management  must  be  drawn 
together  in  order  to  affect  a just  balance.  Public 

2 0* Mahoney,  Joseph  c. , U,  S.  Senator  from  Wyoming, 

"Is  Big  Business  Too  Big?i'  Readers  Digest.  April  1949,  p.41. 
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goodwill  must  Toe  wonl  This  is  a challenge  to  industry  and 
proves  that  now,  more  than  ever,  a sound  public  relations 
policy  is  of  cardinal  importance. 

Perhaps  a change  is  inevitable,  and  the  suggested 
wSocio- capitalistic"  form  of  business  enterprise  is  the 
answer  to  our  future  economic  problems.  Regardless  of  what 
the  answer  may  be,  the  need  for  public  relations  as  a 
pemanent  stabilizing  force  has  been  proven.  The  future  of 
the  corporate  person  rests  upon  its  continuous  affirmation 
in  policy  and  practice  that  its  character  is  a "Good 
neighbor" , to  business  and  the  public. 
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